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individual children with special needs. 
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Registration Information 





Pre-Registration: All students should pre-register for courses, workshops, 


Tuition: $90.00 per credit hour, payable by mail or at registration. Full 
and/or seminars by completing the attached form by June 20. 


tuition is to be paid before or at registration. 


Inquiries: All inquiries regarding Summer Session should be made to Dr. 
Elizabeth Ann Liddle, Director, Graduate School, Wheelock College, 200 The 
Riverway, Boston, Mass. 02215, or call Dr. Liddle, (617) 734-5200, ext. 195. 


Registration: Registration must be completed in person. Registration will be 
held on Monday, June 28, and Monday, July 19, 1976, for classes beginning 
the weeks of June 28th and July 19th respectively. Time: 8:30 - 10:30 a.m. 


Place: 180 The Riverway. All courses scheduled for June 28th and July 19th 
will begin at 9:00 a.m. 


Wheelock welcomes men and women of all 
races, colors, national or ethnic origins. 








Name 





(please print) 
Address 





(street) 





(city) (state) (zip) (phone) 
College Degree Year 








Please pre-register me for the following program(s)/course(s): 





Course no. title no. credits 








Enclosed 
0 $10 Registration Fee 

(must accompany this form) 
O Voucher 
O Tuition 

Total enclosed: $ 





Make checks payable to Wheelock College and send to: 


Graduate School, Wheelock College 
200 The Riverway, Boston, Mass. 02215 


Signed: 


Wy 


Wheelock 
College 
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by William Manning 

So you thought it was going to 
be easy. A quick Master’s in Ele- 
mentary Education, and you 
were on your way to six-hour 
days, summers off and school 
lunches. There was just one over- 
sight. You weren’t warned about 
and hadn’t planned for all those 
rutting, squealing pre-adoles- 
cents giving you a run for your 
money. No, you swallowed all 
that Kozol-Holt-A. S. Neill clap- 
trap whole. You didn’t even 
bother to examine and chew 
thoroughly, to aid digestion, all 
that food for thought, and now 
you have postgraduate heart- 
burn. Serves you right to suffer 
for all that weeping and wailing 
and limpwristed lamenting over 
schools that broke the spirits of 
their little charges. 

What a heap of horseshit! 
Wait — that was too strong. 
Let’s gear the expletives down to 
a level more suitable for an ele- 
mentary-school teacher. What a 
pile of ... pony poo poo! The 
School of Ed. never told you the 
little brats had more spirit than 
people give them credit for. In 
fact, they probably don’t hit 
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Lies my teachers told me 


their stride until the seventh or 
eighth grade. Face it. They can 
see greenhorns like you coming a 
mile off, and they’ll dance on 
your grave when you go, you sap. 

What you got at BU, UMass or 
any of those other places was a 
perfect example of the type of 
professional education that 
flourishes in this country, an 
education seemingly underlain 
with the philosophy that the 
longer one can be kept from ac- 
tual firsthand experience in a 
given profession, the better pre- 
pared one is to enter it. That’s 
the ignorance-is-bliss approach 
that, intentionally or not, pre- 
vents the would-be teacher from 
knowing what teaching and stu- 
dents can really be like. If it were 
otherwise, the prospective grad- 
uate in elementary education 
would be sorely tempted to go 
AWOL before the last install- 
ment on his tuition has been 
paid. 

The school of education is not 
entirely at fault. Age segrega- 
tion may play a part if it is so 
complete that inaccurate or mis- 
taken perceptions of school-age 
children find fertile soil in which 


to grow. Just mention the words 
“children” and “childhood” to 
some people and their hearts and 
minds will become a warm goo of 
nostalgic sentiment not unlike, 
in appearance and consistency, a 
Milky Way that’s been left too 
long in someone’s back pocket. 
This saccharine notion of child- 
hood and children is a luxury 
only the childless or the grand- 
parent (who has had a genera- 
tion to forget what raising a child 
was like) can afford. If you have 
a school age bundle of joy, you 
know what we’re getting at. Mul- 
tiply that bundle by 25 and then 
be glad you’re not a primary 
school instructor. 

The scoop from Elementary 
Ed.-land this year is that, as a 
group, students aren’t the do- 
cile, tractable little people of 
your childhood and mine, whose 
worst offense was talking out of 
turn or looking up Mary Beth’s 
dress. They still do that sort of 
thing, but these prosaic pas- 
times are looked upon as kid- 
stuff by all but the most back- 
ward fifth and sixth grader. If to- 
day’s batch of kids are the hope 
of America’s future, then not on- 


ly will we have our share of great 
jurists, artists and scientists, but 
we can rest assured there will be 
an ample supply of felons and 
psychopaths to carry on, with 
missionary zeal, the work begun 
by the Capones and DeSalvos of 
yesteryear. It was enough to send 
one idealistic male student we 
heard of out of teaching and in- 
to the more civilized practice of 
law. 

As surprising as the act of 
snagging a teaching job these 
days is the awesome discovery on 
Day One of school that you have 
been entrusted with 20 or so tab- 
ulae rasae upon which you are 
expected to impress your own 
brand of intellectual doodling. 
More frightening still is the 
growing awareness in the begin- 
ning teacher that the school of 
education kept some very im- 
portant information from him or 
her — things like the first com- 
mandment of teaching, as put 
forth in the novel Up the Down 
Staircase, ‘Thou shalt not crack 
a smile before Christmas.” 

It may sound like a harsh and 
unenlightened dictum to the 
public-school malcontents of the 
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‘60s and ’60s who are approach- 
ing parenthood with Summer- 
hill twinkling in their starry eyes. 
It is, however, the key to survi- 
val for the novice in the knowl- 
edge business. One should never 
underestimate a child’s illiter- 
acy when it comes to reading 
body language. A sniile in re- 
sponse to inappropriate but fun- 
ny remarks or behavior will be 
interpreted by students as giv- 
ing them carte blanche to re- 
peat the performance at will. 
They will take a yard if you give 
them an inch. 

The first few attempts at es- 
tablishing classroom discipline 
are usually rather laughable af- 
fairs for the beginner, for you 
have as much trouble convinc- 
ing yourself of the authority with 
which you speak as you do con- 
vincing the kids. It takes a while 
before you hit upon the parental 
tone of voice which, as if by mag- 
ic, will trigger the classroom be- 
havior you desire. You will re- 
cord that joyous day of discov- 
ery for future playback on your 
inner newsreel. Yes, that sound 
of authority will reverberate to 

Continued on page 4 
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The New England Center 
for Continuing Education 


a 


A full service conference center located on a major univer- 
sity campus, yet isolated from the distractions of the ur- 
ban environment. Only an hour from Boston. For infor- 
mation on how to plan your next conference in this setting 
please contact: Fred Lane, Strafford Avenue, Durham, 
NH (603) 862-2810. 














ornell 
Sum nite 


Where else can you study dance 
and be in the undergraduate prelaw 
program or fulfill a premed 
requirement and take a course in 
transfer lithography with such 
interesting and exciting people 

in a setting of hills, lakes, 

gorges, and waterfalls? 


Get requirements out of the way, 
complete courses to get ahead, or 
simply take the time to study those 
extraordinary things for which 
you've never before had the time. 


Request an Announcement and see 
for yourself all the reasons why 
we're where you should be this 
summer. 


Cornell Summer Session, 111 Day Hall, 
Ithaca, New York 14853 


Summer school and a lot more... 


Antioch/New England 
Graduate School 


is accepting applications for its Masters Pro- 
grams in Administration, Early Child- 
hood/Elementary Education, Environmental 
Studies, Counseling Psychology (including 
specialities in Dance & Movement Therapy 
& ere & Organizational Develop- 
ment 


Utilizing the Antioch work/study model each 
students individualized program includes and 
internship (Antioch provided some stipened - 
present employment may also be considered). 
with instruction & supervision provided by 
full-time as well as adjunct professional fac- 
ulty. This model has led to our excellent grad- 
uate placement record. Antioch/New England 
is fully accredited by the North Central Assoc- 
iation and its programs are approved by the 
New Hampshire State Board of Education. 


For program information applications and 
start dates, write or call: 

Antioch/New England 

1 Elm St., Keene, New Hampshire 03431 
603-357-3122 
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Pick-a-hump 
-_ Rad 
f ways to get to Israel We've got two Long-lerm and short-term 


nese two ways actually offer you 22 different options of things to do in 


Dn the one hump we Offer short-term programs that last a summer There are 
12 of these in all Kibbutz programs. Work study programs. Archaeology digs 
Uipens Science programs And more 

On the other hump we offer long-term programs for a semester. 6 months or a 
vear There are 10 in all Work study programs at Israeli Universities. Volunteer pro 
grams in Development Towns and kibbutzim. Professional placement programs 
And more 

All in all, we offer you a caravan of programs to choose from that include 
roundtrip ar transportation, room. board. tuition fees (if applicable). and touring 
through Israel for one inclusive price 

Return the coupon below for our catalogue. further information and the num 
ber of our office or representative nearest you 

Of our two ways to Israel, one hump is right for you 
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Term 
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JOINT ISRAEL PROGRAMS 


Address 





72 Franklin Street 
Boston, Mass. 02110 











542-3973/4 
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, BRANDEIS 
UNIVERSITY 


where 
summer’s 
a 


You can have the dual advantage of superior courses taught by 
full time Brandeis faculty along with all of the University's 
recreational and cultural facilities as a Summer Program stu- 
dent. This includes our gym facilities, swimming pool, tennis 
courts or just a leisurely day on our beautifully landscaped 
country setting. We're out of the city, but close enough to 
main highways and transportation. All our classrooms are air 
conditioned and there's plenty of free parking available. 


TWO SESSIONS — JUNE7-JULY9 
JULY 12- AUGUST 13 


Tuition — $275/ Semester Course Credit 
Early Registration April 26 


COURSES 








ANTHROPOLOGY 
BIOLOGY 
CHEMISTRY 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 
CLASSICS 
EDUCATION 
ENGLISH 


* GERMAN 
MATHEMATICS 
PHILOSOPHY 
PHYSICS 
PSYCHOLOGY 

* RUSSIAN 
SOCIOLOGY 
FINE ARTS * SPANISH 

*FRENCH * SWAHILI 


“Intensive and accelerated language courses — 2 seme: 
ter course credits in 5 weeks — $550. 





Let us show you just how easy it is to learn and still enjoy 
your summer vacation. Just fill in coupon below and we will 
send you our brochure or call 647-2172 for more infor- 
mation. 


BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY (SUMMER PROGRAM) 
415 South Street Waltham, Mass. 02154 


647-2172 
DEPT # A476 





ADDRESS 





CITY. 
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Continued from page 3 

your everlasting credit as you 
discard diffident imploring in 
favor of communicating by im- 
perial fiat. Let us see how this 
works in one typical classroom 
situation. 

For the sake of argument, let’s 
assume that several of your more 
obstinate fifth- or sixth-grade 
scholars have decided to give up 
social studies for Lent. Further 
assume that, during your ex- 
planation of the New Jersey Plan 
for representation at the Consti- 
tutional Convention, the little 
rascals are doing Lenny Bruce 
routines in the back of the room 
to that portion of the class which 
hasn't yet been put to sleep by 
your stirring exposition of De- 
mocracy’s story in America. We 
now give a few of the more com- 
monly used, legal options open 
to the neophyte instructor when 
he or she tries to have the class 
“settle down,” as we in the pro- 
fession say. 

Option 1 

Instructor: ‘‘Will all my little 
chicadees fly back to their nests 
so that we may begin our history 
lesson?” 

Tone of voice: Chirpingly dul- 
cet. 

Evaluation: Bad. Very bad. 
You’re in way over your head if 
that’s the best you can come up 
with for 10-year-old hoodlums. 
Had an administrator walked by 
and heard you say that, he’d re- 
voke your red pencil faster than 
you could write “Good work, 
Bobby!” 


Option 2 

Instructor: ““Would you get into 
your seats, please?”’ 

Tone of voice: Friendly but un- 
cloying. 

Evaluation: This is a step in the 
right direction, but there is still a 
long way to go. It lacks force. The 
“would you please” which be- 
gins the question practically in- 
vites a response such as, ‘““‘Would 
you like to try and make me?” 
Option 3 

Instructor: “Seats!” 

Tone of voice: Belligerent. 
Evaluation: You've streamlined 
your request to basic command 
form with plenty of oomph be- 
hind it. Even the worst badass 
kid will be surprised upon hear- 
ing a visceral cry of impatience 
emanating from a milquetoast 
like you. 

Option 4 

Instructor: Remains absolutely 
silent. 

Tone of voice: — 

Evaluation: Use this option to 
catch them off guard, especially 
when you can summon up a 
stony glare of ill-concealed mal- 
ice. Years of being yelled at by 
their parents and guardians have 
probably inured them to the 
shouted command, so there’s no 
reason to expect the technique to 
work for you. They never seem to 
know where you’re coming from 
when you give them the silent 
treatment, however. The longer 
you wait, the more intimidated 
they become as the tension 
builds. Pretty good, huh? 

Options three and four should 
be used sparingly if their effi- 
cacy is not to be diluted. An 
over-reliance on any one wea- 
pon in your arsenal could lead to 
the Boomerang Effect. This be- 
comes especially likely when and 
if they don’t want to play along 
in this little game and com- 
pletely ignore your mute pres- 
ence, in which case you could be 
waiting there long enough for 
moss to start growing on the 
north side of your head. 

So far, we have talked almost 
exclusively about shortcomings 
in-the school of education and 
about disciplining kiddies to give 
you their attention; the hard 
part will come in keeping that 
attention. Unless a teaching 
position comes complete with a 
staff of comedy writers and a Big 
Bird suit, you won't come close 
to that mixture of entertain- 

Continued on page 7 








Special Features 

American Studies Courses in the study of New Engiand culture; 
American material culture; prose and poetry of American women, 
20th century women, cultural history of American women; com- 
munity and cultural style in the modern U.S.; Institute in American 
Arts offered in conjunction with the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 


Anthropology Cultural anthropology; medical anthropology; 
man, evolution, and culture. Courses in pop culture: The great 


American way of life; science fiction and fantasy; social anthro- 
pology. Archaeological reconnaissance and survey experience at 
Sargent Camp in Peterborough, New Hampshire. 

Art Courses in painting, drawing and teaching art; printmaking; 
photography. Some art courses open to those without previous 
experience. Fine Arts courses in the analysis of art principles; 
architecture; visual arts; ‘‘avant garde”’; art of the film; Greek and 
Italian art; American painting; and painting and sculpture in the 
twentieth century. 

Artisanry A unique program to enable students with motivation 
and ability to become designer-craftsmen. Courses offered this 
summer in ceramics and wood. 

Astronomy introduction to Planetary Astronomy geared toward 
non-science majors. 

Biology Courses in general, animal and plant biology; human 
anatomy and physiology; genetics, microbiology and ecology; 
cell biology and environmental evolution. Courses in ecology, 
mammalian field ecology and environmental evolution offered at 
Sargent Camp in Peterborough, New Hampshire. Certain courses 


satisfy requirements for medical school. 
continued on next page 





The 1976 Boston University Summer Term offers one of the 
most comprehensive summer programs available anywhere 
during this year of Bicentennial celebration. Continuing its 
celebration of the nation’s 200th birthday, Boston University 
offers a number of courses, seminars, and special events 

that examine two hundred years of American society as 

well as the activities of the founding fathers who laid the 
groundwork for an incredible progression of events. 

The breadth and scope of the offerings available at the 
Boston University Summer Term make summer study pos- 
sible for anyone with the inclination to enhance their 
skills and knowledge. The 1976 Summer Term will again 
offer undergraduate and graduate level courses in a wide 
range of disciplines. There are two six-week sessions, as 
well as a number of shorter periods offering special insti- 
tutes and workshops, in which a student can earn up to 8 
credits per session or 16 credits for the entire Summer Term, 
the equivalent of a semester’s work in the academic year. 
The First Session runs from May 25 to July 2; the Second 
Session from July 6 to August 14. 

This summer over 700 courses in more than 80 different 
areas will be offered. Overseas programs and special 
institutes will complement the vast array of courses and 
programs available. Distinguished Boston University and 
visiting faculty from other colleges and universities, govern- 
ment and business, comprise an outstanding selection of 
educators. 

Tuition is $75.00 per semester credit and there is a 
$20.00 registration fee. Some laboratory courses carry an 
additional charge. Day, evening, workshop and short 
courses are available. Many classes are held in air-condi- 
tioned rooms and some dormitory accommodations are also 
air-conditioned. No application is necessary for admission 
to Summer Term. 


Send for-your_copy of the Summer Term Bulletin. 


Boston University Summer Term 
725 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, MA 02215 
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Business Undergraduate business courses in financial and 


managerial accounting, cost accounting, finance, investment 
analysis and portfolio management, world trade and development, 
managerial economics, marketing communications and manage- 
ment, and business mathematics. For information on the M.B.A. 
program, contact the School of Management. 

Chemistry Courses in general and organic chemistry; physical 
chemistry and biochemistry; quantitative chemical analysis; 
qualitative organic analysis; undergraduate and graduate level 
research. Certain courses satisfy requirements for medical school. 


Classical Studies institute on Ancient and Modern Views of 
Reality consisting of courses in madness and ecstasy in Greek 
literature; mythology; the classical tradition of modern literature; 
medical theory in classical Greece and courses in Homeric Greek 
and accelerated Latin. Hellenic Center in Athens, Greece, is a ten 
credit program with courses in modern Greek; Greek comedy and 
tragedy; Greek philosophy and politics; monuments and topog- 
raphy of ancient Athens; studies in Byzantine civilization. 
Economics Courses in general economics; economic statistics; 
economic analysis; economics of lesser developed regions and 
environmental economics; comparative economic systems; 
economy of Soviet Russia; mathematical economics and eco- 
nomic dynamics; workshops in investment decisions; fiscal policy; 
econometrics; and a workshop in project evaluation. 

Education Courses leading to degrees in eleven departments. 
Special offerings include: career education workshop for school 
policymakers; influence in curriculum design; sexism in curricu- 
lum; urban education by desegregation expert Dr. Marvin Scott; 
educational media; education and literary imagination; movement 
education; outdoor education; drug education; institute in human 
sexuality; metric system; economic education; sign language; 
Institute in Comparative British and American Educational Policy 
featuring members of Parliament and U.S. education 
policymakers. 

Engineering Courses in digital computing; engineering mechan- 
ics; electric circuit theory; digital systems and electronics; com- 
puters in science and engineering and dynamic system simulation. 
English Courses at every level from freshman English and 
English for International Students to graduate seminars in litera- 
ture; Courses in composition; language and linguistics; art of the 
film; madness and folly in literature; American heroics; fiction 
workshop; Shakespeare; Dickinson; literary shockers; Hardy; 
psychological criticism and major authors. 

Franklin Institute Franklin Institute of Boston is affiliated with 
Boston University and provides instruction in technical fields. 
Courses this summer include automotive fundamentals; machine 
shop principles; architectural plans; and photography. 

Foreign Languages Courses in Armenian, Chinese, French, 
German, Hebrew, Hindi, Italian, Russian, Sanskrit, Spanish, Tamil 
and Urdu. Literature courses in French, Hebrew, Russian and 
Spanish and a course in Armenian civilization. 


Geography Introductory courses in physical and cultural 
geography; Boston region; man and environment in the western 
world; biogeography; urban geography; and oceanography. 
Geology Courses in physical, historical and areal geology; 
gemstones — their lore and environment. 

High School Special offerings include pre-college program 
and program in college skills development, featuring courses in 
developmental reading, writing, study skills and college typing. 





Check the appropriate box for a special brochure. 
O Hellenic Center, Athens, Greece 

0 Institute on Comparative Health Systems 
0 Public Communication Institute 


O Institute in British and American 
Comparative Educational Policy 


0) Gerontology Institute 
0) National Urban Policy Symposium 


O College Skills Development 


0 Institute in Fund Raising 
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History Offerings on the American Revolution; western civiliza- 


tion; world history; society and conflict in revolutionary America 
and Europe; Spanish civil war; history of America; U.S. foreign 
policy; American Indians; education; women in the modern world; 
Latin-American history; psycho-history; multinational corpora- 
tions; twentieth century U.S. social history; Europe; the British 
monarchy; modern Ireland and Ulster; Afro-American history; 
modern Africa. 

Law Issues in law and medicine; rape and criminal justice; 
women and law; consumer protection law; legal theory; law and 
literacure; American constitutional law; sex discrimination; 
criminal justice research. 


Liberal Studies Anew summer degree program in liberal 
studies geared to those whose available time is primarily in sum- 
mer. Contact the Summer Term Office for information on admis- 
sion to the program. Courses offered include seminars in 
humanities, social sciences and natural sciences. 


Mathematics Courses in statistics; calculus and computer sci- 
ence; data analysis; probability; differential equations; Institute 
in Computer Science; Finite Element Institute. 

Music Music theory; history and literature; music education; 
symphony orchestra; Brahms; the classical period. Workshops in 
brass; use of media; choral conducting; wind instruments; Ameri- 
can folksong; teaching violin; testing and measurement; choral 
music organization; applied music; Program at Tanglewood. 
Philosophy Logic, moral problems and medical ethics; philoso- 
phy and the arts; ancient and modern philosophy; philosophy of 
science; management philosophy; political philosophy. 

Physics Courses in elementary and general physics; vibrations, 
waves and relativity; and modern physics. Certain courses satisfy 
medical school requirements. 


Political Science Courses in American politics; comparative 
political party systems of Western Europe; strategies for politi- 
cal development; foreign policy of the U.S. and the People’s 
Republic of China; political economy of occupational health; 
Marxism; topics in anarchist and Marxist thought; public opinion 
polls; and local government. 

Psychology Courses in general, developmental, social, experi- 
mental, and abnormal psychology; psychopathology; environ- 
mental psychology and the psychology of women. 


Public Communication Courses in television; foreign films; 
photography; newswriting and reporting; magazine writing and 
editing; institute in fund raising; public communication institute, 
a 12-credit exploration of the field. 

Religion Religions of the world; literature of the Old Testament; 
forms of the spirit in contempoary culture; Jewish ceremonies 
and institutions; the Holocaust; women in Judaeo-Christian 
tradition; Jesus; and Zionism. 


Sociology Institute in comparative health systems; courses in 
aging; minority groups; sports; Boston housing; the middle years; 
sociology of trade unions; rural sociology; sociology of drugs; 
death and mourning; sociology of medicine; sociology of the 
future in film; T’ai Chi Ch’uan; deviance; the life cycle on film; 
distinguished visiting faculty teaching courses on problems of 
capitalistic power structures; class analysis; economic crisis of 
world capitalism; sociology of urban politics. 

Theatre Arts Course open to students with no prior theatre 
experience; stagecraft; introduction to voice and speech; public 
speaking; scenic shop tools; stage makeup; singing; directing the 
school play; low budget costumes. 

Urban Affairs Courses in introduction to urban affairs; drugs; 
urban education; urban finance; analytical methods; political 
decision-making; health care; land use; site planning; intergovern- 
mental programs; workshops in lobbying; campaign organization; 
environmental impact; computers; grantsmanship and citizen 
participation. National Urban Policy Symposium. 


Courses in social work, nursing, 
allied health, computer science, 
theology, basic studies, and 
speech are also offered. 

















LIES 


Continued from page 4 
ment and information seen on 
Public Broadcasting. Even if you 
could come close to amusing the 
little buggers for six hours a day, 
day in and day out, you’d long 
since have been declared a na- 
tional treasure and probable suc- 
cessor to Johnny Carson. 

That’s another thing the 
school of education kept you in 
the dark about. If the way to a 
man’s heart is through his stom- 
ach, then the way to a kid’s brain 
is through his or her funnybone. 
The trouble is, what’s funny to a 
pre-pubescent audience is just 
plain silly to the average adult. 
(Unless we are dealing with the 
scatological. That seems to know 
no age barrier.) 

With all that high-minded, 
state-required trash they fed you 
about Philosophy of Education 
and Approaches to the Teach- 
ing of Reading, what they should 
have given you were some 
courses in Schtick — something 
like Ontology of the Cookie Mon- 
ster, Seminar in Pratfalls and 
Child Development, or how 
about Moe, Larry, Curly, and 
Piaget: Stooges or Seers? 

That’s the sort of courses you 
really needed, for nothing will 
take the wind out of your sails 
faster, when you are building 
your lesson to a crescendo of sub- 
lime concern for the human con- 
dition, than some little girl who 
destroys your humanistic mo- 
mentum by raising her hand and 
asking if the class has gym to- 
day. 

Last but not least are the three 
“S”es — swearing, smoking and 
sex. You'll be thrilled to hear 
that all three are in greater evi- 
dence now than-when you were a 
kid, and the girls are worse than 
the boys in the swearing depart- 
ment. There was one girl in my 
class with a mouth so foul it 
made the sewers of Paris look 
like the underground headwa- 
ters for a river of Listerine. Per- 
haps this facility with words was 
only to be expected, since stud- 
ies point out that girls exhibit a 
level of verbal skill that far out- 
distances boys in their earlier 
years. A teacher can deal with 
the matter although he or she 
would be a fool to think it could 
be stopped. 

When Lori breathlessly rushes 
up to your desk and reports that 
Katie and Jennifer are saying 
nasty things about you in the 
‘corner, and that Suzie said the 
“f”? word and the “s’’ word, you 
can sometimes put the offenders 
on the defensive by confronting 
them with this piece of intelli- 
gence. You should pick your bat- 
tles carefully, though, or else you 
might be the one backed into the 
corner when they ask what they 
had allegedly said. Suzie will 
take unnatural pleasure in see- 
ing you squirm as you awkward- 
ly attempt to avoid saying the 
“‘s” word and the “f’ word your- 
self. You could also just tell them 
to stop saying whatever it is 
that’s making Lori upset, or you 
could choose to ignore it alto- 
gether, except in the most fla- 
grant cases. By “flagrant” we 
mean such unprovoked chants as 
“Up your ass with a broken 
glass, teach!” and others too 
choice to mention. 

One ploy that is popular with 
children these days is substitu- 
ting an “f” for the first letter in 
every word of the lyrics to “Yan- 
kee Doodle.” That’s always good 
for getting a rise out of you be- 
cause, when you stop them at the 
part where Yankee Doodle stuck 
a feather in his hat, they’ll feign 
such wide-eyed stares of patrio- 
tic innocence at being preven- 
ted from celebrating the na- 
tion’s founding in Bicentennial 
song. Don’t push your luck. In a 
case like that, take the coward’s 
way and pretend the incident 
never occurred. 

As for smoking, it’s all been 
said before. There are official at- 


tempts to discourage it in the 
elementary grades, but visits by 
the school nurse armed with hos- 
pital X-rays of cancerous lungs 
don’t faze kids in the least. 
They’d just as soon smoke their 
fathers’ retreads in nursie’s pres- 
ence, for the shock value. While 
grade schools haven’t gone as far 
as some high schools in provid- 
ing special facilities for the prac- 
tice of the nicotine habit, the 
smoking prohibition is a rather 
unenforceable rule when you 
come right down to it. Even if 
their offspring were caught red- 
handed puffing away on a Gar- 
cia y Vega Corona, many a par- 
ent’s eye would flood with tears 
of joy, relieved to find out their 
child wasn’t on the “hard stuff.” 

Swearing and smoking may 
help get your students through 
the day, but what truly excites 
them and permeates their in- 
school fantasies is sex. 

It’s hard to imagine the ex- 
tent to which a pre-adolescent 
body is turned into a machine of 
lunging, leering lust when pubes- 
cent hormones are rampaging 
through its glands and holding 
them hostage. As trying as it 
may be for them, it can be even 
worse for the young male teach- 
er. Sooner or later someone will 
warn you, but in case they don’t 
you should know that all those 
young, budding, 11- and 12-year- 
old girls who will pass through 
your classroom over the years 
will be buzzing around you, 
working like mad to test their 
Wow Power. Unless you're ugly 
as sin, it’s bound to happen — 
furtive glances, playful jostling, 
prolonged touching. (Watch out 
for that prolonged touching. It’s 
a one-way ticket to Walpole 
State if you’re not careful.) 

Nothing will surprise you more 
than the precocious horniness of 
boys in the upper elementary 
grades. Then again, if the recol- 
lection of your own behavior dur- 
ing primary school is clearer 
than mine, maybe it won’t. All I 
know is. that I walked into my 
class one day and saw two that 
fifth-grade boys had one of my 
more physically mature girls on 
top of her desk with her skirt up 
around her ears, and they were 
groping her for all she was worth. 
It’s times like that when 11-year- 
old boys learn the meaning of 
teamwork, for what they began 
together, they ended together 
just as I entered the room. Par- 
ticularly galling was the look of 
smug satisfaction only boys that 
age can derive after feeling up a 
girl with jellybeans for breasts. 

Frankly, I don’t know what I 
would have said in explanation if 
the girl’s parents had com- 
plained about the treatment in- 
flicted upon their daughter. The 
safest thing would have been to 
refer the whole matter to the 
school nurse again and have her 
tell the young offenders’ moth- 
ers and fathers to start putting 
more saltpeter in their chil- 
dren’s Fluffernutters. 

The hope is that we have pro- 
vided some of you future teach- 
ers of America with fair warning 
and perhaps useful information 
that will save you from making a 
fatal mistake during your first 
year of teaching. Always re- 
member that in a world where 
one’s effectiveness as a teacher is 
determined in no small part by 
how well one controls a class- 
room and the students in it, the 
eyes of all concerned will be up- 
on you, looking for your Achilles 
heel. That’s what makes the first 
commandment of teaching so 
worthy of observance. Failure to 
heed its wisdom will surely be 
your downfall, for your own, 
amused response to some spon- 
taneous outburst from a student 
may be tantamount to giving the 
signal for your own execution. 

If a runaway class occurs as a 
result of your ignorance, you'll 
find yourself in front of two fir- 
ing squads — the students on the 
one hand and the school com- 
mittee on the other. And when 
the school committee says 
“Fire!”’, they know how to fire. 
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The Harvard Courses 
In Bartending & Wine Appreciation 
in an intensive three night course. 


LEARN TO BARTEND 


Over 10,000 have earned diplomas by mastering the secrets of cocktail party and t 
professional bartending 
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LEARN OENOLOGY 
Paul Matt through informative lectures and actual tasting of the world’s great wines. 4 
(617) 536-5380 || § $15 Per Course 
Call 491-2339 For Information 5 
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Students, Veterans, in fact, just about “™ 
everyone can find the right program at North- 
eastern University’s Summer Sessions. Liberal 
arts, business, law enforcement and technology 
courses are taught by a distinguished faculty of 
professionals who specialize in teaching adults. 


To make your learning more comfortable you 
can choose either day or evening courses, 
and take your courses at Boston or North- 
eastern’s suburban campus at Burlington. 
For your additional comfort there is 
ample parking on the grounds. Classes 
begin June 21. Registration begins June 7. 
) Call or write now for complete detaiis and 
brochure. 


northeastern 
university 


360 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 02115 


University College 437-2400 
Lincoin College 437-2500 
Burlington 272-5500 © 























































































































































Emerson College Summer is a very special experience. You can choose from 
more than sixty courses during the day and evening at the only accredited 
Communication Arts college in the East, offering courses in Mass Communica- 
tion and Media, Theatre, Communication Disorders, Speech and Communi- 
cation Studies, and Liberal Studies. 

Summer in Boston, Summer at Emerson. A very happy time. 

July 7-August 13, 1976 — day and evening courses. 

For complete information and catalogue call 262-2050. Or write Emerson 
College Summer, 148 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 02116. 












































Emerson College Summer Y 
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WE SEARCH FOR THE 
NEW CAMPUS LEADERS 


If you were a student, would you follow these people? 


by Paula Span 

For a while there, the stories 
appeared with grating regular- 
ity. ... “Fraternities Rebound 
from Sixties Disenchantment”; 
“Proms Popular Again”; “Beer 
and Football Replace Politics as 
Student Passions.”” The papers 
and newsmagazines rushed to 
chronicle the death of campus 
activism in accounts that al- 
most gloated. 

True, those anachronisms ex- 
ist. Emerson College has hosted 
a formal prom called “Martinis 
and Music” for the past two 
springs. At Harvard, a group of 
women is challenging the tra- 
ditionally ultra-exclusive, male- 
only societies called ‘‘finals 
clubs” — by forming their own 
ultra-exclusive, female-only 
finals club. 

It’s not entirely fair, though, to 
write off today’s undergrad- 
uates as another generation of 
goldfish-swallowers. Events at 
several local campuses indicate 
that while the sit-ins and take- 
overs of the ’60s are remote his- 
tory, students on occasion still 
pay attention to and organize 
around political concerns, 
though not to the same degree. 

The pool of activists who can 
be relied on to petition or picket 
has grown smaller. A crowd of 
200 or 300 students, even at pop- 
ulous schools, is an organizer’s 
triumph. 

The issues that take hold are 
less abstract, closer to home. 
The campus clinic, not Angola. 
Tuition increases, not the CIA. 
Students are less likely to be 
concerned about matters that 
don’t affect them personally. 

The tactics and the language 
are milder. Students are more 
willing to serve on committees 
and sit through endless rounds of 
meetings than to demonstrate. 
Non-violent protests, guerilla 
theater and strikes appear passe. 
So do words like “oppression,” 
“fascism”’ and “revolution.” 

Meanwhile, the shaky job 
market and fierce competition 
for graduate programs has put 
the “study” back in “student.” 
Circulation at BU’s Mugar Li- 
brary, for instance, was 22 per- 
cent higher last year than in 
1970-71. 

But despite the changes, the 
campus mood hasn’t really re- 
verted to Eisenhower-era si- 
lence; at least, so say five under- 
graduates who have other things 
on their minds besides their 
GREs, whose offices or commit- 
ments qualify them as involved 
students, or, in some cases, as 
bona fide activists. Their own, 
admittedly idiosyncratic, ac- 
counts follow. 


David Gabel, Boston 
University 

Clinic Staff Support Com- 
mittee 

The first two years after David 
Gabel transferred to BU, which 
once christened itself ‘““The Ber- 
keley of the East,” were quiet 
ones. This year, he says, has 
been different. 

Last spring several women 
workers at the student health 
clinic were fired when they com- 
plained to University adminis- 
trators about poor working con- 
ditions and poor health care 


there. Eventually 15 staffers 
were dismissed or harassed into 
quitting, or resigned in protest. 

Since then, reports Gabel in 
some surprise, “Students have 
been popping up out of no- 
where. It’s a very spontaneous 
thing. The clinic workers have 
had support from everywhere, 
from student governments to 
dorm governments, from a few 
hundred dollars to letters to the 
newspapers and offers to can- 
vass. 

“People support the right of 
those workers to help control the 
way the clinic is run, or they re- 
cognize that they're getting bad 
health care and those workers 
were trying to do something 
about it. Students see a mutu- 
ality of interests.” 

Gabel resigned as president of 
the College of Liberal Arts For- 
um when it refused to contri- 
bute to the clinic staffs legal 
fees, and helped organize a stu- 
dent referendum which favored 
the appropriation. When the 
College dean annouced that he’d 
block the money, Gabel and a 
throng of other students con- 
fronted him in his office. “I don’t 
know if you’d call it a take- 
over,’’ Gabel muses. ““They 
didn’t want us there.” 

Finally, the National Labor 
Relations Board ruled in favor of 
the fired workers. They must be 
reinstated; Gabel and his fellow 
Support Committee members 
(including the ubiquitous How- 
ard Zinn) think BU student poli- 
tical activity may be reinstated, 
too. 

Already, as an offshoot of the 
financial flap, a group is press- 
ing for greater student control 
over the fees they pay. The suc- 
cess of BU’s Free School, offer- 
ing 70 courses in its second year, 











may be another omen. (AI- 
though leftist splinters like the 
Revolutionary Student Brigade 
are active at BU and other cam- 
puses, they are without a signi- 
ficant following.) 

Gabel, a 21-year-old history 
major from Arlington, Virginia, 
thinks some of the new vitality 
has been sparked by BU‘s heavy- 
handed president, John Silber. 
“He had an aura of being so in- 
telligent that he would make the 
most rational and efficient de- 
cisions for the University, and 
everybody just stood aside,” he 
says. ‘“‘Now they look around and 
see what’s happened. People are 
getting more and more upset 
about how their lives are being 
manipulated by this adminis- 
tration.” 

He sees distinctions, though, 
between the current actions and 
1960s radicalism. “‘We always 
want to make sure that we have 
a mutual issue — not selfish and 
not altruistic,’ Gabel warns. 
“You don’t want to be a crusad- 
er. It doesn’t seem the move- 
ment of five years ago was very 
successful in synthesizing those 
goals.” 


Bruce Bishop, Boston State 
College 

Student Government 
Association 

“In the past, student govern- 
ment was seen as the organiza- 
tion where you went to get 
money,” recalls the outgoing 
president, Bruce Bishop. “‘As far 
as doing things for students, the 
main interests were booze 
cruises, parties, things like 
that.” 

But this year the state’s eco- 
nomic crisis and the resultant 
budget cuts and tuition hikes 
have convinced Bishop and his 
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Wheelock’s Caren Carew 








counterparts at other state col- 
leges that public-funded higher 
education itself is in jeopardy. 
So Bishop has spent much of 
his year leading groups of stu- 
dents to Board of Trustees meet- 
ings. Unable to block a $100-per- 
semester rise in tuition, the 
State students pushed success- 
fully for tuition waivers for the 
especially needy and postponed 
tuition deadlines for foreign stu- 
dents facing the loss of their 
visas. Student government has 
prevailed upon the College ad- 
ministration to keep the buses 
running between the two Boston 
State campuses, and is now bar- 
gaining for representation on the 
College’s governing committees. 
Bishop has also joined with 
the statewide Public Student 
Coalition to lobby against the 
proposed reroganization of state 
colleges, which many students 
think may limit access. “We 
don’t think education should be 
rationed,” he says. “In a society 
where education is the only 
means of mobility, everyone 
should have that opportunity.” 
Bishop concedes that organiz- 
ing students at a commuter 
school like Boston State has 
been difficult. Many are older, 
like Bishop himself, an ex-Mar- 
ine at 25, and hold down jobs to 
pay their way. Financial as- 
saults by the state and the re- 
cent allegations that the cam- 
pus security force may have been 
spying on students and faculty 
have helped galvanize support. 
‘‘Before, you were hard- 
pressed to come up with an is- 
sue,”’ Bishop says. ‘‘Now, if stu- 
dents don’t feel threatened by 
one, they feel threatened by 


something else. They want to, 


preserve their education, and 
better it. The credit goes, ulti- 
mately, to these crises. But also 


to students concerned about 
their education.” 


Caren Carew, Wheelock 
College 
Editor, Nemesis 

A sophomore, Caren Carew is 
already editor of the student 
paper, second soprano in the glee 
club and one of two students 
with full voting membership on 
the college Board of Trustees. 
And a Wheelock booster. 

Last month, for example, she 
approached the faculty curri- 
culum committee to propose 
that credit be granted for in- 
volvement in student publica- 
tions. “I personally, as a stu- 
dent, submitted a course to 
them,”’ Carew says with pride. “I 
have been just thrilled because 
you can be such an individual 
here. For the size of the school, 
it’s an incredible opportunity. 
Where else could a person be edi- 
tor of the newspaper without any 
interference? Where else can a 
student be a full voting member 
of the Board of Trustees, not just 
a token? I really have very little 
negative to say about Wheelock 
at all.” 

Traditionally a school popul- 
ated by women education ma- 
jors, Wheelock has diversified in 
recent years. It admits men now 
(three percent), recruits blacks 
and city-dwellers, and has ex- 
panded its curriculum. Stu- 
dents of a few years ago helped 
plan these changes, Carew notes. 
But of late, the campus has been 
quiet. 

Carew, who was surprised to 
read in an old Nemesis that 
Wheelock actually experienced 
its own building takeover in the 
late ’60s, has to concentrate to 
recall any matter outside studies 
and clubs that has attracted stu- 
dent interest. “‘At this school you 
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Crimson president Jim Cramer 
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have a lot of student teaching in 
your junior and senior years, 
which monopolizes an enormous 
amount of your time,” she ex- 
plains. “It becomes almost all- 
encompassing.” 

She reports that earlier in the 
year, after several rapes in the 
area, the administration re- 
sponded to student uneasiness 
by installing more lights and 
tightening security on the River- 
way campus. Dissatisfied with 
the school’s phys. ed. and ath- 
letic programs, students have 
formed their own intercollegiate 
tennis and basketball teams and 
can now swim in a pool owned by 
a private school next door. ““The 
study body had to push very 
hard for these things,’ Carew 
notes. 

Wheelock usually livens up in 
the spring, she says. Issues may 
crop up when the new Student 
Board is elected this month. For 
all her enthusiasm about the 
school, Carew is disappointed in 
the self-centeredness and passi- 
vity of many of her student col- 
leagues. ‘There are people here 
— a few key people — who or- 
ganize a lot of things,” she says a 
bit sadly. “It doesn’t have to be 
that way, but that’s the way it 
is. 


Jim Cramer, Harvard Col- 


ege 
President, The Harvard 
Crimson 

Once only editors dared enter 
the fireplaced and paneled se- 
cond-floor lounge where Jim 
Cramer is discussing the rela- 
tive political calm of Harvard. 
That, he notes, was “before the 
Revolution, in 1969.” 

He uses the term with irony. 
The Crimson recently ran a story 
pointing out that nobody at Har- 
vard remembers the 1969 take- 
over and police bust. ‘““The only 
people who remember are the ~- 
faculty, who are just starting to 
come back into the dining halls 
and react to students as human 
beings again,”” Cramer says. 

A Philadelphian with Harpo 
Marx hair, Cramer can enumer- 
ate a number of campus contro- 
versies, but without much en- 
thusiasm. A few weeks ago, for 
example, 250 students rallied 
outside the president’s office to 
show the administration and 
visiting HEW officials that they 
supported a vigorous affirma- 
tive-action program at Harvard. 
It was the largest demonstration 
since 1972, and Cramer was 
gratified at the response. Still, 
he comments, ‘““That’s a liberal 
government project, hardly a 
radical alternative.” 

Similarly, student sentiment 
last year favored a “‘one to one” 
admission policy so that Har- 
vard’s freshmen classes would 
contain equal numbers of men 
and women. “One to one” arm- 
bands appeared at last spring’s 
commencement. “But we were 
asking the administration to do 
something,” Cramer adds.‘“‘We 
weren’t calling for students on 
the admissions committee or for 
student control. Our demands 
were pretty docile. We were 
docile.” 

This spring Harvard students 

Continued on page 10 
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TWO SESSIONS- 
DAY AND EVENING 


June 14-July 22 
and 


Full range of 
undergraduate and 
graduate courses 
from accounting and 
art to taxation and 
urban studies. Field 
studies - domestic 
and overseas. 


Write or phone 
for brochure 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


LIU /BROOKLYN 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 11201 (212) 834-6100 


Please send me information on 1976 Summer Sessions. 
0 Undergraduate O Graduate 








Name — 
Address __ 
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Acting Clitsses 


ACTORS 


COMPLETE TV, SCREEN, AND THEATRE TRAINING 

DRAMA THERAPY, MOVEMENT/MIME, SPEECH 

For beginner to advanced. Since 1956. Vet approved. Non-profit org. 
Days, evenings, private, Saturday youth classes. 


656 BEACON STREET, BOSTON (KENMORE SQ.) 266-6840 
FREE STUDENT SHOWCASE, APRIL — 7:30 P.M. 

















School Of 
Contemporary Music 


Jazz Rock Classical — Jeffrey D. Furst, Director 


COMPLETE MUSIC PROGRAM 


Full Time/Part-Time Monthly Enroliment 


Diploma Program 
Piano Business of Music 


> a ty wa > 
Special Perciesion #rogh 
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PERCUSSION? 


after May 17 class pe 
Perfect for singles; great for all ages 
Professional instruction 
2 instructors (male and female). 
Classes meet 1 hour per week 
Monday 7pm-8pm/8pm-9pm 

Wednesday 7pm-8pm/8pm-9pm 
(Class hours vary each semester.) 


For Information call 523-0265 
or write 
P.O. Box 6079 
Boston, Mass. 02209 





The Antioch Graduate School of 
| Education announces 


Saturday workshops on 


Myths of Deseg © Teaching the Bi-Lingual 
Child @ Helping Children Enjoy Mathematics e O 

ing Up The Structured Classroom @ Teaching Contro- 
versial issues @ Day Care Alternative Drama with 
Children @ Creative Writing @ Perceptual Motor De- 

t © Teaching S ts About Themselves 

and Their Culture © Communication Between Teach- 
ers and Administrators © Adult Education Techniques 
®@ Teaching Children to Observe @ Creating A Magnet 
School e And Many Others. 


These morning and afternoon workshops are designed to introduce our pro- 
gram to potential candidates for the Antioch Graduate Center. Teachers and 
administrators who are considereding entering a degree program in the next 
few years are cordially invited to attend. Workshops are free of charge. 


Gutman Library, Harvard Graduate School of Ed. 
Cambridge, 
April 10, 1976 @ 10:AM to 4:00 PM 


A program presentation and group interview for people interested in further in- 
formation about our full-time ee | 3 ree program, will be held from 1:30- 


The institute of O; Education/Antioch Graduate Center 
Co-Directors: E M. Brown and Joan S. Goldsmith 
133 Mt. Auburn Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 
Telephone: (617) 492-5108 





























WENTWORTH 


For CAREERS In 


INDUSTRIAL & 
ENGINEERING 
TECHNOLOGY 


Your choice of career education at Wentworth brings you the fin- 
est college level technical education in theory and application at 
a fully accredited co-educational institution. Earn an 
Degree or Certificate in two years and prepare for a technolo- 
gical career, or continue at Wentworth College of Technology for 
a Bachelor of Science in Engineering Technology degree. 


TWO YEAR DAY COURSES 


Aeronautical Building Construction 
Civil Engineering Electronics 
industrial ineering Manufacturing Processes 
Nuclear Mechanical Power 


Architectural 


Design 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN . 
ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 
DEGREE PROGRAMS 
Archi E 
rc ~~ ngineering Cees 
Electronic Engineeri Management E: 
Technology Tecnnoloy 


Mechanical Engineering 
Technology 


Your For The Asking: 
The WENTWORTH WAY, 64-page illustrated 
booklet about Industrial and Engineering Tech- 
nology careers. 


OPEN HOUSE Wed., April 7, 10 a.m.-9 p.m. 
WR 
“= CATALOG 


Wentworth | cata 
Institute and = "7 442-8010 
Wen two. rth College of Technology 


550 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 02115 











LEADERS 


Continued from page 9 
campaigned busily for liberal 
candidates in the the Massa- 
chusetts primary and circulated 
petitions opposing (success- 
fully) the College’s plan to close 
several dining halls for break- 
fast. “A lot of people really felt 
for the workers and didn’t want 
to see any cutbacks,” Cramer as- 
sesses. “And a lot of people 
didn’t want to walk from Dun- 
ster House to Mather House on a 
cold morning.” 

Cramer dismisses campus dis- 
cussion of whether students 
ought to choose dorms or be as- 
signed to them as “one of the 
most boring debates I’ve ever 
heard. It’s so far away from stu- 
dent concerns in the ’60s, when 
you wouldn’t bother yourself 
with such a triviality, which has 
now become a major issue. And 
the paper’s boring because of it. 
We're trying to search for news 
because nothing of any magni- 
tude is happening.” 

The masses aren’t marching 
this year, says Cramer. The 
masses are in the library. ‘““They 
take schoolwork sooo seriously,” 
he sighs. “People would move 
away from me if I were to crack a 
joke in the back of the class.” 

“Everybody’s just fucking 
blah. I can’t offer any original 
explanation except, at Harvard, 
everyone’s studying. Everyone 
wants to go to grad school. 
Everyone wants to be doctors 
and lawyers. Everyone wants to 
make lots of money.” 


Brendan Donahue, Emer- 


son ege 
President, Student Govern- 
ment Association 

“TI don’t know any kids who are 
involved in outside causes. It 
doesn’t come up much,” Bren- 
dan Donahue admits. “We’ve 
been concerned with campus 
things.” 

Of which there have been 
three. The Emerson SGA con- 
vinced the College Board of 
Trustees to raise student activi- 
ties fees from $66 to $91 a year to 
help fund 28 organizations — 
from the Homophile League to 
the debating team. 

“Another good thing that’s 
happened,” notes Donahue, a 
markedly cleancut junior from 
Andover, is that the adminis- 
tration has agreed to a student 
pub upstairs in the Union, where 
a beer will cost a quarter. 
‘“‘Something students have 
wanted for a couple of years,” 
Donahue says. 

The third issue has a familiar 
ring — several well-liked profes- 
sors have been denied tenure. 
For the first time in four years, 
the SGA convened an All-Col- 
lege Assembly, composed of all 
the school’s 1400 students. Don- 
ahue was delighted when 135 
students attended and voted to 
petition the Trustees to save the 
teachers’ jobs. He went to the 
Trustees’ next meeting to plead 
the students’ case in person. 
There will be no decision, how- 
ever, until after administration- 
faculty contract negotiations. 

If the Trustees remained un- 
convinced, Donahue says, “I 
think we'd take some more ac- 
tion. I’m not going to stage a sit- 
in or anything, but something 
serious would have to be done.” 

“Martinis and Music,” by the 
way, has yielded to a less formal 
dinner-dance at the Somerset 
this spring. says he’s 
seen Emerson shift from almost 
total apathy to a traditional kind 
of “college spirit.” School athle- 
tic teams have attracted en- 
thusiasts, and a favorite week- 
end diversion in his dorm last 
year was to buy a keg of beer and 
watch football games on tele- 
vision. 

“Deep down,” he confides, 
“the fact is that a lot of kids wish 
they were going to college in the 
60s, when students would get to- 
gether and be active.” 





SUMMER SESSIONS 
BEGINS JUNE 7th 








536 Mass. Ave. 
Central Sq., 
Cambridge 

and 
23 Main St. 
Watertown Square 


The Countr 
Most Unique Center 
for Dance & Movement 





. Experience 
The Joy of Movement 
This Summer 





Creative Saivenelt ° Diaalive , 
- . Dramatics 


“MARTIAL ARTS 


Tai Chi Chuan:* Tai Chi Sparring © . 














ENTERTAINMENT AT THE 
CENTER 


DANCE FREE — Every Wednesday and 
Friday in Cambridge — A multi-media 
improvisational Dance Experience 


BATHSHEBA’S CAFE — Saturday Eves 
in Watertown — A complete evening of fun, 


- Near-Eastern Style 


THE |AZZ-DISCOTHEQUE — Saturday 

Eves. in Cambridge beginning May Ist 

A Special Place For People Who 
Love To Boogie! 











e A Discotheque with Disco, Jazz-Jazz, Afro-Jazz, . 
Latin Jazz & Big Band Jazz Music for dancing. 


¢ Live Entertainment for Dancing 


¢ You can bring your own Beer & Wine (Natural 
Food snacks & Juice drinks available) 


e Come & take a disco-class at 8:30 


Call 492-4680 


ay and Evening Classes are Offered For Our Summer Brochure 
fos ee tighiy Qualified of Or For More Information On 
Our Entertainment Events 
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100 YEARS OF ADULT EDUCATION 


Anyone for a course in “coal thrift?” 


by Mike Gibbons 

As you stand on the bumpy 
brick sidewalk in front of the 
241-year-old Willliam Brattle 
House at 42 Brattle St. in Har- 
vard Sq. and watch middle-aged 
housewives, secretaries, grand- 
mothers, grandfathers, college 
students and scruffy youths in 
tattered jeans walk in and out of 
the Cambridge Center for Adult 
Education, it’s hard to imagine 
that Brattle House was once 
home to a stodgy Tory family. 
When you step inside the door, 
the bustling activity as an of- 
ficeful of workers process a re- 
cord number of application 
forms tells you that the adult- 
education boom of the last ten 
years still booms, firmly dedi- 
cated to the proposition that 
education is a lifelong affair and 
can be fun — especially when the 
learning takes place somewhere 
far away from the schoolyards we 
all remember. Cambridge Center 
registrar Don Gurewitz invites 
you to take the course you've al- 
ways wanted to take, but never 
had time for, without having to 
worry about grades. 





The Cambridge Center for Adult Education offers 500 courses, includ- 


ing one in juggling. 

The more than 500 courses be- 
ing offered this year by the 
CCAE range from the practical 
— The Business of Business and 
Shorthand — to the obscure — 
Quanta, Parallel Lines, and 
Heitler-London Forces, “three 


powerful ideas of modern science 
explained for folks of meagre 
‘scientific and mathematical 
backgrounds.”” Creative Writ- 
ing, Yoga, Pottery, Drawing, 
Painting, Graphic Arts, Modern 
Dance, Dining Out in Boston & 


Cambridge, Basketball, Tennis 
and Fencing are always popular. 

“Witchcraft has been big the 
last two years,” says publicist 
Ellie Miller. “This year Chinese 
Cooking and Basic Automotive 
Maintenance are the most pop- 
ular courses.”’ 

‘“‘There’s something for every- 
one,” says Deborah Kelly, a 
waitress from Cambridge who is 
taking Japanese Flower Arrang- 
ing this spring. “I’ve taken clay 
and wood sculpture and basic 
drawing in the last two years, 
and every teacher I had was very 
enthusiastic and knowledgeable 
about his subject, which helped 
me to learn more easily and to 
continue on my own.” 

On Thursday afternoons Ruth 
Sutro of Needham takes a three- 
hour Graphic Arts Workshop in a 
basement room at Brattle House 
with nine other students. She is 
a newspaper correspondent and 
has taken classes at the CCAE 
on and off for the past 10 years. 

“IT like to get out of the sub- 
urbs at least once a week,” Ruth 
says as she puts the finishing 
touches on a winter scene she’s 


etching in a flat zinc plate. “It’s 
refreshing to come into Cam- 
bridge and work and learn with 
people you otherwise might not 
have met.”” Next to Ruth, a wo- 
man cleans the shiny stainless- 
steel press she has just used to 
make a print of a giant toad. 

How do you start with a piece 
of zinc metal and end up with a 
seemingly magical, fine-lined, 
gray-and-white print of an old 
and silent leafless maple tree 
standing beside a winding snow- 
covered road? 

“It’s not that hard to do if 
you’ve had a lot of practice,” 
Ruth says. ‘‘First, you cover the 
clean zinc plate with either a 
soft-ground or hard-ground 
brown wax. Then you etch your 
design by scratching away the 
wax until the metal shows 
through, outlining the figure. Af- 
ter that, you put the plate in an 
acid bath until the acid corrodes 
and eats into the exposed metal. 
How long you leave the plate in 
the acid depends on how deep 
you want the etched grooves to 
be. When you’ve finished with 

Continued on page 22 
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How to become 
99% fat free 
without 


It's the Boston Y’s SUPERSPECIAL. This month (April) only, 
$34.00 will buy you full membership priveleges for 
6 months (16-21 years). $58 for 
22 years or older 


You can swim, play squash and handball, lift weights, 
or job around the indoor track. 


And for a price like this, we figure We won't have to 
use any muscle to make you improve yours. 


Call us at 536-7800 
@e°e 


milked. 


SUMMER 
GRADUATE 
COURSES IN 
EXPERIMENTAL. 
LEARNING 


Throughout the summer the 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 
will be holding intensive one-week, 
graduate credit (3) courses for 
educators. 


For a brochure contact: 
Division of Special Programs 
Massachusetts 

College of 
Pharmacy 

179 Longwood 

Avenue 

Boston, MA 

02115 

(617)/734-6700 




















SIMMONS > 
1976 Summer Session 
coeducational 


1st Session 
(primarily for 
undergraduates) 
May 24-July 2 


a 

ic 
Painting 1 

BIOLOGY 
General Biology 1 
Human Anatomy 


EDUCATION 
*Emotional Disorders (5/24-6/11) 


“Creek M 
& Reli 
Greek Mythology & Religion 
20th Century British Fiction 
Introduction to Afro-American 


Literature 
The E aah tear 

uropean 

The Novella 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
Elementary French 
“Intermediate French (5/24-7/9) 
“Readings in French Literature 

HISTORY 
Colonial Boston 1630-1776 


The Recent Past in America 
1945-1970 


MANAGEMENT 
Financial Accounting 
*Communications in Management 
*Marketing 

MATHEMATICS 
Introd Statistics 
Calculus fll & IV 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Developmental Psycho! 
Psyc’ of ior 
Psychology of Criminal Behavior 
Principles of Vy’ & a en oe 
of Aging 

SOCIOLOGY 
Introduction to Sociological Thought 


Second Semester 
Summer Session 
(June 28-August 6) 


ART 
Painting 1 


Intaglio Printmaking 

oar of the Far East, China, and Japan 
BIOLOGY 

All 

labs (lab 

General Biology Il 

Physiology 


poe Sane Semen an 


‘COLLEGE 


+ ent bape 


ART THERAPY 

(7/6-7/23) 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
Spanish for Teachers of Other Foreign 
Languages 


HOME ECONOMICS 


* Advertising Policies and Methods 


MATHEMATICS 
Introductory Statistics 


SOCIOLOGY 
“Comparative Social Systems 
Comparative Urban Systems 


“Indicates an evening class (4p.m. on) 


For additional information write: 
Director of Summer Session, Simmons College 
300 The Fenway, Boston, Massachusetts 02115 


GENERAL INFORMATION. Most courses are for 4 credits. Some courses have special dates as noted. Tuition is $99. 
credit. Dormitory opape is available: $35.00 per week or $7.00 a night for 
. Information 


double occupancy 
directly. 


(617) 738-2151 


occu) + $30.00 week or $6.00 
graduate courses in the School of Libvasy re sm dll be re 


00 
Bebe wd 


A 21st CENTURY 
approach 
To LEARNING 


efficient... 
Functional 
designed especially for the 


CONTEMPORARY 
professional 


SULLIVAN 


LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 


Call or Come in For Your Free Lesson... 
Try a FREE lesson. .. no obligation. . . just call... 


237-4571 


40 William St., Wellesley 


An educational division of Behavioral Research Laboratories, inc. 








Women in Political & 
Governmental Careers: 


THIS IS AN OPPORTUNITY for energetic intelligent women 
to participate in a study-internship program which will give 
them the necessary education and skills to seek elective or ap- 
pointive office at local, state, and national levels, and in all three 
branches as well as agencies of government. 


A limited number of participants will be accepted for this year 
long program, commencing in September. Interviews are now in 


progress. 


For further information and/or interviews please call: 332-6700 


Boston 


PROGRAMS FOR WOMEN 
College — Newton 


Campus 


885 Centre 
Newton, Massachusetts 02159 
Margaret Dever Director 








Boston State College will offer 


more than 500 undergraduate and 
graduate courses 


during the summer of 1976. 












Courses in the humanities, social, sciences, mathematics, 


natural sciences and 





tion: Sesion ie can n lead: 


¢ To a Bachelor’s:or- Masters. 


¢ To transfer to another colleg 


* To salary incremensaapoegnonn 


- Urbans Studies and’ Planning 











History 














SUMMER SESSION 
DATES 


Summer I 

June ey 1 

(Both day & evening 
sessions) 


Summer II 
July 19-August 18 


TIMES 
Mornings: 
8:00am-10:00am 
10:15am-12:15pm 
Evenings: 
5:00pm-7:00pm 
7:30pm-9:30pm 








Registration 
For 


Summer I & Il 


May 10-13 
3-5, 6-8 p.m. 


Summer II 


July 6-8 
3-5, 6-8 p.m. 











For Further Information 


Call 734-7111 
or Write: 


Program of Continuing 
Education 

625 Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 02115 



























O! Needle site Ou receive 
a summer-brochure. 


PLEASE BRING AD WITH YOU TO REGISTRATION 
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SUMMER READING ) 
IMPROVEMENT CLASSES 


Remedial Reading eSpeed Reading 
Developmental Reading 


COLLEGE READING PROGRAMS 


individual and Group Instruction 
Classes SY Week of July & 
Call or Write 


Che“Reading Institute 


116 Newbury Street, Boston, MA 02116 


YGINA 


TEL. 566-2100 


olalal-cehilalem-limelsiler-2 


Garber 
































New! A pocket calculator specifically 
designed for complete business management! 


Hewlett-Packard’s HP-22 puts an ideal combination of financial, 
mathematical and statistical functions right at your fingertips. 


* Complete display of all models 


* HP-22 model features: 19 memories, 
5 financial memories, 4 operational 
memories plus 10 addressable 


memories for data and register 
arithmatic. 


* our prices are the lowest in town! 
Compare them! 


BOSTON te 
eupien $152.9 
UNIVERSITY 
BOOKSTORE 


Supply and Boutique Shop 


775 Commonwealth Ave. 
George Sherman Union Bldg. 
353-3680 


Compare It — Then Buy It! 











ENTER COLLEGE NOW 


6 Week-credit earning classes 
Beginning May 24 and July 5 
PROGRAMS OF STUDY 
Interior Design — Beginning and advanced classes 


Fashion Design — including Dressmaking 
Liberal Arts — including English for the Foreign Student 
Business Administration — Marketing, Retailing Accounting 


Secretarial — Medical Legal, Executive, Spanish Bilingual 


Medical Office Assistant © Data Processing 
Graphic Arts @ General College 


Chamberlayne JUNIOR COLLEGE 


128 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 02116 
Will send Catalog and Class Schedule to: 


Name: 
Address: 
Pp 





























WOMEN 


ON CAMPUS 


Hope for Betty Co-ed 


by Nancy Pomerene 

Once upon a time, Betty Co- 
ed wasn’t much better off than 
Cinderella in her sooty days. In 
some ways she was in an even 
tougher spot — Cindy could 
count on a fairy godmother with 
a few tricks up her sleeve, while 
Betty had little but her pom- 
pons and prom gowns to guide 
her to happy-ever-after land. 

The horizons are a bit broader 
these days. ‘“‘Co-ed”’ is not quite 
the pejorative appellation it once 
was, and more and more women 
at college are renouncing the 
“some day my prince will come” 
syndrome. 

From the viewpoint of most 
women concerned with the prog- 
ress of feminism in the halls of 
higher learning, there has been 
significant progress within the 
past five years, but the long- 
term forecast is still hazy. 

Most universities in the Bos- 
ton area have some feminist- 
oriented courses as part of their 
curriculum, but few have legit- 
imized women’s studies pro- 
grams. Proponents of feminist 
studies at the university level 
have not had an easy time con- 
vincing administrators — who 
are mostly male, they note — 
that the topic is a valid academ- 
ic pursuit. 

Professor Mary Daly, a for- 
mer prominent Catholic theolo- 
gian and now a leading feminist 


scholar, fought bitterly when she; 


was denied tenure at Boston Col- 
lege in 1969, and eventually won. 
Daly believes the situation with- 
in academia has not greatly im- 
proved since those days. 

“Under the pretense of ‘Af- 
firmative Action,’ there have 
been appointments of token 
women, highlighted by the press, 
while the efforts of those com- 
mitted to feminism are contin- 
ually frustrated, publicly e- 
rased, and privately penalized 
by harassment of all kinds,”’ she 
said. 

Andre Collard, a feminist pro- 
fessor at Brandeis, agreed with 
Daly’s assessment, and said that 
despite repeated attempts by her 
colleagues and students to get a 
program of women’s studies rec- 
ognized by the administration, 
none yet exists. In 1973, Collard 
chaired a committee of Bran- 
deis faculty members that found 
“a definite pattern of discrim- 
ination against women in posi- 
tions of authority” at the uni- 
versity. She said her investiga- 
tions have showed that similar 
conditions exist at most other 
universities. 

“Since that report was issued,” 
said Collard, “there have been 
token gestures made to put some 
women in evident positions of 
importance, and there has been 
some improvement in the course 
offerings on women’s studies, 
but the atmosphere here is still 
very patriarchal and oppres- 
sive.” 

Most of the current effort to 
advance the status of women at 
the university level.is geared to 
career development. Northeas- 
tern University has just em- 
barked on a three-year “career 
pilot project,” funded by the De- 
partment of Health, Education 
and Welfare, to determine just 
what is really necessary to help 
women obtain management-lev- 
el jobs. 

The Northeastern project, ac- 
cording to its director, Marilyn 
Weiner, aims to rewrite job des- 
criptions that now tend to ex- 
clude women from positions of 
authority because they lack “‘tra- 
ditional experience.” “‘We’ll be 
looking at the essential qualifi- 
cations for performance, and tes- 
ting. the premise through plac- 


ing wemen in specific jobs,” said 
Weiner. 

Lesley College in Cambridge 
also has just established a new 
program at the graduate level to 
train women for positions of 
leadership in the business world. 

Boston College is working 
along similar lines. Its contin- 
uing education program for 
women includes a course on 
training and placement of wom- 
en in political and governmen- 
tal jobs and provides seminars 
and instruction on “personal 
growth” and “life planning at 
maturity.” 

Goddard College’s Cam- 
bridge extension has the most 
extensive program in feminist 
studies, now offering a ‘“mas- 
ter’s”’ (!) degree in that field for 
the seventh consecutive year. 

On the undergraduate level, 
UMass at Boston is the only lo- 
cal college we know of that al- 
lows a student to concentrate in 
the specific field of women’s 
studies (as a minor). Boston Uni- 
versity is trying to establish the 
same sort of program, but with 
less success. Roslyn Feldberg, a 
faculty member of the BU com- 
mittee planning the women’s 
studies program, said there is 
still no cohesion among the half- 
dozen or so courses available 
that deal with women, and al- 
though the students are anxious 
to have a more solid program, 
the administration has not yet 
agreed there should be one. 

Radcliffe is even worse off. 
Margaret Hunt, a senior, who is 
on the committee on women’s 
studies there, said that right 
now, out of 3000 courses avail- 
able to Harvard-Radcliffe stu- 
dents, only about three deal spe- 
cifically with women. And she is 
not optimistic that more are 
forthcoming. 

Students feel that the Boston 
College undergraduate program 
for women has not progressed 
much since the days of the stu- 
dent protests on behalf of Mary 
Daly. Cece Quinlan, a senior in- 
volved with the Women’s Cen- 
ter at BC, said flatly that the ad- 
ministration is ‘‘disgusting 

” “The major feminist 
course we have is a philosophy 
seminar run by students from 
the Women’s Center. There are a 
couple of history courses, like 
American Women, but basically 
the study of women isn’t given 
any time on the academic sche- 
dule here. The whole effort is tri- 
vialized.” 

The attitude that the study of 
the behavior, experience and ac- 
tivities of a particular portion of 
the human race is a frivolous 
academic pursuit is a prevalent 
one and is the main obstacle in 
the path of feminist programs. 

A BU feminist organizer said 
she believes her institution’s ad- 
ministration considers the whole 
idea ‘“‘a fad that will pass.” Stu- 
dents at Brandeis, Radcliffe, BC 
and even UMass made similar 
comments. And at Northeas- 
tern, career projects director 
Marilyn Weiner, who waxes ec- 
static about her program, be- 
lieves that “as far as a degree in 
women’s studies, well, that and 
fifty cents will get you on the 
MTA.” 

That feminism is not a frill on 
the academic robe was ex- 
pressed in UMass’s 1972 pro- 
posal defending the establish- 
ment of a full-fledged women’s 
studies course that “was ques- 
tioned by administration and 
sceptical faculty as a temporary 
phenomenon.” 

The document reads, in part, 
“The suggestion that such stud- 
ies may be faddish, because they 
are related to contemporary so- 
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cial dynamics, seems to assume 
that the aims of these social 
groups will very soon either fail 
or be achieved completely, so 
that within a decade the people 
concerned can again be ignored, 
as they were in the past .... 
The assumption of some critics 
seems to be that Women’s Stud- 
ies — and perhaps the whole so- 
cial experience related to preju- 
dice — is a simple process of en- 
lightenment .... The assump- 
tion is wrong, because it over- 
simplifies the meaning, ramifi- 
cations, and depth of social dis- 
crimination and the patterning 
on which it is based — and more 
importantly, because it ignores 
the feminist movement’s poten- 
tial for creating profound intel- 
lectual change.” 

Some of those hoped-for pro- 
found changes are now occur- 
ring. A whole new body of schol- 
arship is appearing, based on re- 
search of women. Noted histor- 
ian Jack P. Greene wrote in the 
New York Times about that 
“new history,” which focuses on 
the total scope of human behav- 
ior rather than the “great ev- 
ents,” and “abandons the cen- 
tral assumption of traditional 
history, which might be called 
the doctrine of implicit impor- 
tance,” to reveal “that the ex- 
perience of women, children, ser- 
vants, slaves and other neglec- 
ted groups is quite as integral 
to a comprehensive understan- 
ding of the past as that of law- 
yers, lords, and ministers of 
state.” 

Feminist scholars are compil- 
ing massive bibliographies and 
treatises on such previously ar- 
cane topics as the effects of 
transvestism on the political, so- 
cial and economic structure of 
medieval Europe. From Sleep- 
ing Beauty to Freud, myths and 
misapprehensions about women 
are being debunked as scholars 
scrutinize every aspect of accul- 
turation, with an eye on sexism. 

Carolyn Peter, a graduate stu- 
dent at Brown University, has 
taken a look at sexist terminol- 
ogy that has “become such a 
part of the language that no one 
even thinks about it” and has 
presented her findings as a 
course to Rhode Island high- 
school students. “The flashes of 
recognition I get are really en- 
couraging,” said Peter, who went 
on to give some examples of her 
material. 

“I took a standard dictionary 
and a Dictionary of American 
Slang and compared terms that 
actually mean the same thing, 
but when they refer to women, 
they have become slang terms, 
with a derogatory application. 
Such as ‘sir’ and ‘madam,’ ‘wiz- 
ard’ and ‘witch,’ ‘master’ and 
‘mistress,’ ‘bachelor’ and ‘spin- 
ster.’ Or feminine-based words 
that have become derogatory — 
‘sissy,’ ‘squaw,’ ‘queen.’ ” 

The examples go on. A prime 
one is the generic use of the word 
‘“‘man,’’ e.g. ‘‘man-eating 
shark,” “man’s inventions,” and 
sex-stereotyping words — “‘avia- 
tor,” “aviatrix.” And, as Peter 
put it, “that’s to say nothing of 
curse- ." 

Marcia Folsom, who teaches 
courses in literature and psy- 
chology from the female per- 
spective at Wheelock, is optim- 
istic about the overall future of 
women’s studies, even though 
her college does not have a fem- 
inist program, per se, either. 

“If the goal is mutuality of the 
sexes, there has to be similarity 
among the experience of the sex- 
es,” she said. “‘So far there is not 
enough of that, but we’re head- 
ing on a course that can’t fail. 
You can tell by the level of in- 
terest — be it people that have 
never thought about it before, or 
who have thought about it a lot 
— everybody has something to 
say. And although it’s not al- 
ways a sympathetic comment, 
the interest can’t be contained. 
What is now thought of as the 
feminist viewpoint, I think will 
become the human viewpoint.” 
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[DO NOT WAIT...) 


There IS a difference!!! . 


*MCAT -+LSAT -DAT 
eGMAT eCPAT «VAT «GRE +OCAT _2 SAT 
eNATIONAL MED. & DENT. BOARDS -ECFMG~ -+FLEX 
Flexible Programs and Hours 
Over 38 years of experience and success. Small classes. Voluminous 
home study materials. Courses that are constantly updated. Centers 
open days and weekends all year. Complete tape facilities for review 
of class lessons and for use of supplementary materials. Make-ups for 


missed lessons at our centers. 
25 Huntington Avenue Soler 
Boston 


Tel. 261-5150 SpLesnists somct 7890 





until intingua has taught the rest of the world to speak 
English. it may take a while! 

In the meantime, may we suggest that you check into 
the vast choice of foreign language courses available at 
inlingua-Boston, the schoo! with a European flair. 

Don't procrastinate! Do it today. 


(0 inlingua 
School of Languages 




















431 Park Square Building Tel. Affiliated Centers in Major U. S. Cit 
Boston 02116 426-6777 
The inlingua network: 150 schools around the world! APRIL 15 DEADLINE 











27 Italian Medical and 9 Veterinary 





Schools Accept American Students 





before April 15. Medical, dental and veterinary school aspirants 
Pre-College Foundation Program for high school American men and women enter European medical and veterinary 
INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL EDUCATION 


Medical and veterinary school aspirants who are thinking of ap- 
plying to Italian ,medical schools, and their families, must act 
immediately. New Italian government regulations require that pre- 
inscription applications be filed with the Italian Embassy in Wash., 
D.C., and Italian Consulates, before April 15, for consideration for 
medical and veterinary school admission in the fall of 1976. 
27 distinguished Italian medical schools accept Americans. 
Several hundred Americans now are studying at Italian medical 
who need assistance in language and cultural orientation, and 
preparation before, during and after medical school to enable the 
students; over 40 different workshops for college schools than any other organization. 
: - i ly 4 
students and adults and a Fine Arts Workshop in Of the approximately 40,000 premeds and graduate students 
hode | 401) 331-3507, Ext. 24 Provisionally chartered by the ts of the University of the State of New York 
Rhode Island 02903 (401) 331-3507, Ext. 242 40 E. 54 St., New York 10022 « (212) 632-2089 





























and veterinary schools. 
RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 

practice of medicine in the U.S., should contact the Institute of 
Seniisaititemn: Han eileetinthin, cellent aaa who will apply to American medical schools this year, about 35% 
HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


All applications must reach the Italian Embassy and Consulates 
International Medical Education. The Institute has helped more 
will be accepted. Contact Student Information Office. 
Helander, R.1.S.D., 2 College Street, Providence, 
JUNE 28-AUGUST 20, 1976 
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General Admission 
to the 
Harvard Summer School 
is open to all 
post-secondary school 
students and adults. 










High School Juniors and 
Seniors are encouraged to ap- 
ply. Admission will be based 
upon a review of transcripts 
and school recommenda- 


tions. 


— = - 


Offerings include 8-week and 4-week courses for Credit in the natural sciences (including pre-medical 
and health sciences), humanities and social sciences. 


4-week intensive education institutes will be given for Credit: Race Relations, Human Sexuality 
Evaluating School Effectiveness, Moral Development, Classroom Supervision, Early Childhood 
Education, Bilingual Education, Improving Reading Ability of Secondary, College and Adult Stu- 
dents, Learning Disabilities, Social Studies Curriculum Development, Teaching Creative Process. 
Special Institute: Teaching Health Sciences (June 28-July 23) 

Harvard University does not discriminate among applicants on the basis of race, religion, sex, national origin or color. 














For information/ i fi for intensive education 
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| Harvard Summer School, Department BP | 
ee ne Ss is ee 
Please send a catalog and application form. 
| Name i 
Address 
| City State Zip | 
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SWEATING OUT — 
THE THIRD SEMESTER 


How to miss your summer vacation 
by Glenn Rifkin 
A surprise quiz! 


Summer school is: 


VP” 


Ds 


a) Easier than Fall and Spring 
semesters 

b) Harder than Fall and Spring 
semesters 

c) An easy way to say you've at- 
tended Harvard 

d) A place to study classical 
music of North India 

e) All of the above 


As is common on these 
quizzes, various people will 
choose different answers. Al- 
though you may think there is 
more than one correct answer, 
there is of course only one, and 
that is e. 

Pshaw! you may say. Well, 
read on and get a quick refresh- 
er course on an all but ignored 
subject — summer school itself. 


ae, 
<J 











dents here in Boston during the 
fall, winter and spring. Some- 
times it seems as if everybody is 
a student. But come summer 
things quiet down. You can ac- 
tually drive down Common- 
wealth Avenue without zigzag- 
ging your way through human 
bodies. Don’t let all the quiet 














fool you. There are people be- 

hind those ivy-covered walls, 

and they are going to school. 
Why are they in there? The 


pat answer has always seemed to 
be, ‘“‘Hey, summer school is 
great, it’s really easy.” Is this 
true? Or if not, why has this 


myth started? 

Experienced summer-school 
enthusiasts will quickly evalu- 
ate the subject and state, quiet- 
ly but firmly, “It’s just a more 
relaxed atmosphere.” Schedul- 
ing nothing on Friday, a clever 
summerschooler can be off to the 
Cape on Thursday afternoon and 
not have to be back till Monday 
morning for class. In cutoffs and 
sandals they can casually grab a 
couple of As for six weeks of spo- 
radic work and be out of school 
by the end of junior year. 

There is another side to the 
summer picture in Boston. If you 
sneak up to the windows of some 
school buildings on a hot July 
morning, you surely will dis- 
cover people poring over books, 
taking notes and studying ser- 


< iously . All summer school is not, 
@ . 

§ as some would have us believe, a 
| a (1) Hi] i 3 day camp. 

There are thousands of stu- | WNT IW ; |, Lae ANS) | 5 


Sure, there are students who 


3 g fit our original description. They 


7 are the same ones who, during 
the regular session, don’t sche- 
dule any classes before 11 a.m. 
and usually gravitate toward 
courses such as Figure Skating 
101. Goof-offs are goof-offs, no 
matter what the season. 

So why has summer school as- 


sumed a reputation for being 
easier? 

Partially because courses have 
to be condensed. Sixteen weeks 
becomes six weeks. 

“There isn’t enough time,” 
said Gay Seidman, a Harvard 
sophomore. ‘You go too fast and 
a lot of the difficult and inter- 
esting stuff is left out.” She 
didn’t feel that she was ex- 
pected to produce as much. And 
she said about the Economics re- 


_ quirement she had taken last 


summer, “I didn’t care that 
much about it.” 

In other cases, the shortened 
class time produces the opposite 
effect. 

“Tt was the hardest I’ve ever 
worked in school,” said Beverly 
Korfin, a Boston University 
nursing student. ‘“We had four- 
hour labs three times a week 
while taking chemistry and 
physiology at the same time. It 
was awful.” 

‘People unfamiliar with sum- 
mer school think it’s easy,”’ add- 
ed Thomas Crook of the Har- 
vard Summer School; ‘actually 
it may be the hardest you have to 
work in your life.” 

So why would anyone sign up 

Continued on page 18 











EDUCATION FOR A 
SMALL PLANET 


An accredited Bachelors Degree Program 
in Liberal Arts with strong social concern and a 
global outlook. Academic and ones learning 
through centers in . 


WORTH AMERICA © LATIN AMERICA © EUROPE © AFRICA © INDIA © JAPAN 


FRESHMAN AND TRANSFER OPENINGS 
ALSO! NEW “UNIVERSITY WITHOUT FINANCIAL AID 
WALLS” NORTH AMERICAN PROGRAM 


For adults of all = . he aera woes GHLESE 
group seminars and individua 


counseling with job or volunteer Reading International, 


. : Camb 
work. College credit for previous | 6, p Huntington, New York 11743 ee 
life experience. 


(516) 549-1102 Paperback Booksmith, al! 


stores 


2,000 SUMMER 
COURSES $1 


New, up-dated catalog lists 
2,000 Courses, Day & Even- 
ing Classes, in 125 local 
summer schools & colleges. 
Complete with addresses, 
telephone numbers. Just $1. 
Get your copy at: 

Educational Exchange, Gr. Boston 

17 Dunster St.. Cambridge 02138 

(876-3080 for information) 





. 
The Coop, Cambridge 
ee 



































It’s a lot of school 
for the money. 


Twenty-five dollars a credit. 

And you can study everything from architecture, sculpture, 
crafts, and printmaking to graphic and industrial design, art history, art 
education, video workshops, photography, and, of course, the fine arts. 

More than 100 courses are being offered this summer ina 
wide variety of locations from Boston to Dover to the Saugus Iron Works. 

The catalog is ready. 

Write or call the Office of Continuing Education at 
Massachusetts College of Art. 

Registration is May | — June 14. 


Massart 


364 Brookline Avenue, Boston 731-2340 X 27 











Cornell Law School 


Undergraduate Prelaw Program 
June 30 to August 13, 1976 


A demanding six-week credit 
program for college students 
who want to learn what law 


school is like. 


For further information write to 
Dean J. |. Younger, Cornell Law School 
Myron Taylor Hall, Ithaca, NY 14853 














MASSASOIT COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


Division of Continuing Education 
SUMMER SESSION A 
(June 6-July 8) 
SUMMER SESSION B 
(July 12-August 12) 
MORNING AND EVENING CREDIT COURSES 
For Detailed Brochure Write: 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Division of Continuing Education 
290 Thatcher St., Brockton, Ma. 02402 


This ad oppeors at no cost to the C 


Tel. 588-8206 

















Class courses 


(Start Spring & Fall) 
Auto/Home Repair 


Prep for H.S. Equiv. 
Real Estate/Law 








LIFETIME LEARNING. .. learn about life in 


Correspondence 
courses 

(Start any day) 

*Business/*Secretarial 
Real Estate 

Electronics/radio-TV 

,, English oy _— 


*Mathematics 
*Science (elem courses) 
*History/politics 
$ rep for Ss. Equiv. 
Prep for Retirement 


*high school credit 
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CONTINUE YOUR EDUCATION AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS THIS SUMMER. 


SUMMER 


Select a schedule to fit your suamer plans: — 
[lune 1976 


1 Aos. . 
lune to anelai tune 9 July 2 duly 2 Avausii [2 Aug, - 20 Avaust 
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SWEAT 


Continued from page 16 

through the July fry? There are 
those students who are perma- 
nent fixtures around campus re- 
gardless of the season. Indeed, 
some people never seem to grad- 
uate. But what about the rest of 
the group who choose to endure 
summer classes? 

‘A lot of people want to gradu- 
ate early,” said Sharon Rosen- 
thal, a former summer-schooler 
from BU. “Some need it to trans- 
fer to another school and some 
just have nothing else to do,” 

Craig Aramian, Associate 
Director of the BU Summer 
School, added, “Many people 
come to get credits toward grad- 
uate degrees because they have 
the time in the summer, and 
others want to update their skills 
in their fields.” 

At Lesley College Dr. Robert 
Sutton explained, “Many educa- 


tors come for graduate degrees 
because they want to get back 
into the job market as soon as 


possible, and the short schedule 


allows that.” 

Another reason may be that 
credits are cheaper at most sum- 
mer schools. Such institutions as 
Harvard, Boston University, 
Boston College and others offer 
mid-year courses at a lower rate 
than during fall and spring. 

Thousands of students from 
schools across the country come 
to Boston for summer school. 
They bear how wonderful it is to 
go to school by the banks of the 
Charles, and the summer is a 
perfect time to give it a try. Open 
admissions at most local schools 
make it all the more enticing. 
Most of the summer students at 
Harvard are from other schools. 
Back in Iowa they still like to 
say, “I went to Harvard.” 

Boston University has to try 
other incentives. BU runs one of 
the biggest summer schools in 
the area and offers a good por- 


tion of the same curriculum they 
give during fall and spring 
semesters. This huge, Univer- 
sity-wide program has been 
growing with increasing enroll- 
ment during the last four years. 
With two six-week sessions 
(compared to one at most other 
schools), BU also has courses 
ranging in duration from one to 
12 weeks, and all combinations 
thereof. Some of these are spiced 
up with trips to Tanglewood, 
Martha’s Vineyard, Sturbridge 
Village and other goodies. 

Even with all the added good- 
ies, however, students have to be 
serious, as it just isn’t that cheap 
to go to school anymore, sum- 
mer or winter. Scholarships are 
almost nonexistent in the sum- 
mer. 

Many schools offer interest- 
ing or unusual courses in the 
summer that aren’t offered in 
regular sessions. The New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, 
which will conduct its first sum- 
mer school this year, has a course 


in. Dance and Choral. Baroque 
Music of the Rennaissance. 
Those of you having trouble with 
the Hustle. can learn how to 
dance as they did Back in the 
days of the Medici. The Con- 
servatory summer term also 
gives you the opporturnity to 
learn Classical Music of North 
India or simply how to listen to 
rock’n’roll in an Introduction to 
American Music course. 

You can delve ints such areas 
as Shoestring Tennis at Lesley 
College — for children with 
learning disabilities. BU will be 
featuring unlikely guest lec- 
turers like Livingston Taylor this 
summer, while Emerson College 
will have Colleen Dewhurst 
teaching an acting class. Har- 
vard really doesn’t need to bring 
in any headliners, but they will 
be offering several courses not 
given in winter, 

Night sessions are offered at 
many schools to accommodate 
those of us with jobs. 

What about the teachers? 


Wouldn't it be a drag to have to 
correct a hundred exams when a 
trip to the beach is an alterna- 
tive? 

“Teaching is fun in the sum- 
mer,” said Laverle Berry, a lec- 
turer in History at BU, “and of 
course I don’t mind the money.” 

“There’s a nice spirit,” added 
Dr. Paul Doherty of the Boston 
College English Department, 
“there’s less work but more is in- 
gested. People are very serious in 
the summer session.” 

So summer in the city is not 
just a parttime job and week- 
ends at the Cape. The institu- 
tions of higher learning are alive 
and well — they’ve slipped into 
low gear but are moving none- 
theless. When we were small, the 
very thought of summer school 
made us wince. Only the very 
unlucky few who failed English 
or gym were stuck in classrooms 
during the summer. But in Bos- 
ton, where to play is human, to 
study divine, school goes on all 
the time. 








and weicome transfer students. 





Self-Directed Education? 
Fi Out At Goddard College. 


Goddard, a small, progressive college in rural Vermont, offers 
opportunities for self-directed education with a liberal arts curriculum. 
Programs in Social Ecology, Design and Construction, Teacher Educa- 
tion, Visual and Performing Arts, Literature and Writing. 

We're noncompetitive (no exams, no grades, no required courses); 
we're smail (a student/acre ratio of 1:1); we have cooperative dormi- 
tories, a work program; off campus field service; nonresident terms. 
Our semesters begin in September and February; we offer financial aid, 


goddard college admits students without regard to sex, race, or ethnic ongin 


VISIT GODDARD 

Weekend for prospective 
students: April 25, 26, 27. 
(Room and board provided.) 
Write or call: 
Admissions Office/Box D 
Goddard College 
Plainfield, Vermont 05667 
(802) 454-8311, ext. 391 





OPEN HOUSE BRIEFING 

7 P.M., Thursday, April 8 
1406 Beacon St., Brookline 
No Charge! No Obligation! 





Community 
“When I'transferred from a 2-year.community 


AT REGIS 
COLLEGE 


col-- 


lege and decided to go on for my degree, | wanted 
the investment of 2 more years of time and effort to 
pay off, both in terms of individual growth and car- 
eer ambition. | was looking for a school where the 
opportunities for liberal arts study and career di- 
rection were many and varied. A place where | 
could continue to develop my capabilities, expand 
my knowledge and set even higher goals. With 22 
departments, 230 courses, numerous internships, 
interdepartmental and individually-designed ma- 
jors, Regis was and is that school. And with a 10:1 
. facuity-student ratio and the total emphasis on wo- 
men, | receive the type of personal attention and 
encouragement necessay to get more out of my 
education. I’m glad | chose Regis.” 
Jane Lennox '77 
Regis Student Government President 
Mass. Bay Community College '74 
Transfers: There’s a place for you at Regis. Find out 
more about us. Contact CARROLL FOLLAS, DI- 
RECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, REGIS COLLEGE, 
WESTON, MA 02193, (617) 893-1820, for a cata- 
logue or for a campus visit any Monday or Wed- 
nesday including lunch and classes. There are ex- 
cellent financial aid opportunities available for 
transfers! 























2+2=MORE 


summer _ 
residentials 


June 20 
July 12 
June 27 





'©] Hawaii 
(o] Vermont 








(ce! California 


ei ae Mountains July 19 


(ei England August 9 
Tuition, Room & Board, Materials, $950.00 approx. 
For more information, write: 
ARICA institute 
30 West 57th Street 


| New York, N.Y. 10019 
Anica and [6] are registered §— 212-247-2950 7 


marks of Arica institute Inc. 











The Art institute of Boston e June 21 through August 13 


Call or write for catalog: 700 Beacon Street, Boston 02215 ¢262-1223 
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Meet new and exciting 
people for a 
Summer Experience 
with 


DIVISION OF CONTINUING 
EDUCATION & SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 01701 


TEL. 875-5050 
UNDERGRADUATE & 











FRAMINGHAM STATE COLLEGE 
Division of Continuing Education & 
Special Programs - Dept. P 
Framingham, Mass. 01701 





GRADUATE LEVEL COURSES | tari 
Beginning Evenings, June 21st! co . ere 





OPLEASE CHECK THIS BOX IF YOU ARE A NEW STUDENT 


#5, wt ARAB hese. a 
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CAN YOU PREPARE FOR THE LSAT? 
WE THINK YOU CAN! 


Because the LSAT is an aptitude test, some in- 
div-duals do not prepare for it under the mis- 
taken belief that there is little they can do which 
will change their aptitude. This is not the case. 
The following five points should make it clear to 
you why such a casual attitude towards pre- 
paration can be very detrimental to your perfor- 
mance on the LSAT. 


1. Familiarity 
It is a Well known fact that most per im- 
rove their score on retaking the exam. In fact, 
.T.S. itself admits that this is true and ad- 
vises law school admissions personnel to dis- 
count a higher second score, since familiarity 
with the test does improve scores. For this rea- 
son our Course has been designed so that our 
students have actually taken, analyzed and 
reviewed materials encompassing several 
complete exams which match the most recent 
LSAT in format, length, time and degree of 
difficulty. This preparation puts our students 
in the same position as if they had actually 
taken the exam many times, so that their first 
score will be higher without the disadvantage 
of having a poor grade already recorded. 


2. Scoring Potential 
E.T.S. also states that on any given day the 
range of scoring potential for any person ex- 


ceeds 50 points. In fact, E.T.S.’s own statis- 
tics reveal thousands of examples of individ- 
uals’ scores varying in excess of 125 points 
from test to another. 


During the past eight years thousands of our 
students have also demonstrated this to be 
true. Indeed, we have had many students im- 
prove their scores in excess of 200 points. A 
second value of good preparation, then, is to 
insure that one obtains an LSAT score reflec- 
tive of the “high’’ side of one’s potential rath- 
er than the “low” side. 


3. Speed 

There are many questions on the LSAT which 
nearly all applicants would be able to answer 
correctly given enough time. Unfortunately, 
the exam is rigorously timed so the necessary 
skills must be available instantly. For this rea- 
son the skills that constantly appear on the ex- 
am must be thoroughly familiar to you so that 
you are able to employ them quickly and ef- 
ficiently. Such skills are taught to you in our 
course and clearly are of significant aid in in- 
creasing your performance on the test. 


4. Strategy 
To perform well, a student must be thorough- 
ly versed in objective test taking strategy. The 
areas which we continually stress include tim- 


ing, pacing, guessing, error recognition and 
time allocation all of which are highly im- 
portant in maximizing scores. 


5. Insight and Approach 


Each area tested on the LSAT requires an 
ability to understand the concepts underlying 
the questions, the causes of errors and the 
ways in which to avoid them. A’student can- 
not do well on this test unless he is aware of 
how to approach and deal with each type of 
question asked. 


WHY TAKE OUR COURSE? 

In deciding how to prepare for the LSAT, one 
factor should be first and foremost in your mind, 
and that is performance. No other organization 
specializing on the LSAT is more experienced or 
has results of outstanding improvements over a 
longer period of time than we do. These results 
are due to the substance and worth of our course 
i not unsupported or misleading advertising 
claims. 


Remember no matter how hard you have worked 
during your college years, a poor score on the 
LSAT can ruin your chances of admission to law 
school. Don’t throw years of hard work away be- 
cause of inadequate preparation for this cruicial 
test. 


For further information and specific dates, call or write: 


THE LSAT REVIEW COURSE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


419 Boylston Street, Room 312 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116 
Phone (617) 262-9161 


Classes are given before each LSAT exam date and are now forming in Boston and Springfield 


the July and October Exams. (an affiliate of the EV 


GREEN courses) 
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WHO WANTS 
YESTERDAY’S CRIMSONS? 


The loneliness of the long-distance student 


by Michael Ryan 

“Good morning. As I was 
saying, we have orders to see 
that you get out this morning at 
seven o'clock.” 

“But at nine, Freddy, as soon 
as the office is open, I’m going 
over and ask for an extension.” 

“You're in the summer school, 
maybe?” 

“No, I’m a senior. I was a se- 
nior, I mean.”’ 

“Well, young man, it’s quar- 
ter before seven now.” 

“I say I’m going over to ask for 
an extension.” 

“Our report is that your ex- 
tension ran out yesterday mor- 
ning at nine o'clock. That's true, 
isn't it?” 

“Freddy, old fellow, if you 
want to put me out before nine 
o'clock, there’s only one way you 
can do it.” 

“Now don't be talking like 
that, young man. Now you're an 
alumnus, you know, and that’s 
no responsible way to be 
talking....”’ 

There came a long, low drag- 
ging sound and a snug thud as 
something was jammed against 


the door under the inside knob. 

“What's he doing?” asked the 
Scotchman, peering up between 
the banisters. 

“He's buildin’ a barricade,” 
answered Freddy loudly. “He 
just dragged the desk over, and 
he thinks I don’t know it. Now 
he’s getting the bookcase.” 

His assistants came hurrying 
up the stairs. They observed how 
the white paneling of the door 
from time to time gave way with 
a grudging grunt and sprang 
back not so far. They watched 
Freddy’s face. 

Freddy gave the signal for re- 
treat. As they went down the 
stairs, Freddy whispered: ‘‘We 
have one every four years or so 
that acts like that about leaving 
according to his contract. May- 
be we'll have to get a doctor, you 
can't tell. And we need two more 
men from the office to get that 
door down without spoiling it.” 


— George Weller, Not to Eat, 
Not For Love 


The hero of George Weller’s 
apocalyptic novel of Harvard un- 





ENVIRONMENTAL INTERNSHIP 
PROGRAM 


¢ Program starting Sept. of 1976 
¢ Environmental Education and Problem solving 


e Financial aid available 
¢ Brochure on request 





e Adult Education Program 


¢ Open to the Public 


e After School Program for children 


¢ Summer day camps 
¢ Memberships 


HABITAT 


<> 


Institute for the Environment 
Box 136, Belmont, Mass. 02178 
Telephone: 489-3850 
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dergraduate life went to ex- 
tremes to keep himself from 
cutting the cord that tied him to 
his college experience. While his 
reaction was more extreme than 
that of the average Harvard se- 
nior, it is true that Harvard 
seems to exercise an almost ma- 
gical attraction for those who 
have survived its four-year 
course. Weller’s young man was 
created in 1933; four decades 
later, he still has spiritual des- 
cendants who, year by year, 
march resourcefully out of the 
Commencement ceremonies 
straight to their new lives, in ov- 
erpriced apartments often as far 
as two blocks away. 


For as long as anyone can re- 
member, there have been people 
who have been unable to leave 
Mother Harvard. Some have 
been lucky enough to have in- 
herited the money to allow them 
to live near Harvard and in- 


dulge themselves as perpetual 


hangers-on. Some have found 
jobs at Harvard — as anything 
from library workers to assis- 





a 


Pamela Cochrane 


tant deans — to keep them- 
selves from being cast into the 
outer darkness. Those who were 
smart enough have gone on to 
graduate school. (More than a 
few students in the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences have 
taken more than a decade to fi- 
nish a dissertation, while reve- 
ling in the ambience of the com- 
munity.) But the classic hang- 
er-on does none of these things. 
He — for Mother Harvard 
spawns mainly male hangers-on 
— merely stays near the Square, 
in coffeehouses or bars, picks up 
money at odd jobs and does little 
traditionally respectable work. 

“Harvard offers so many op- 
portunities to succeed,”’ one 
long-time hanger-on observes, 
“that it takes real ingenuity to 
be a failure.” 

A Typical Hanger-On, if there 
is such a thing, is white. He is 
male. He graduated from Har- 
vard College, most likely with- 
out academic distinction. While 
at Harvard, he studied in one of 
the easier disciplines — Eng- 
lish, perhaps, or Social Rela- 
tions — but spent most of his 
time in some extacurricular ac- 
tivity. His friends were drawn 
from this activity, rather than 
from his residential house or his 
classes. 

The Typical Hanger-On re- 
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DANCE PROGRAM 
JUNE 1 - 30, 1976 





Classes in 
Ballet 


Faculty includes 
June Finch 
Peter Saul 
Louise Burns 
Jane Desmond 





Program 
Comell University, 111 Day Hall 
ithaca, New York 14853 











mains at Harvard for social 
rather than intellectual reasons. 
Truth is, he never had much of 
an intellectual life while in col- 
lege. He came to Harvard from a 
public high school in a small 
town where he had excelled aca- 
demically, and found himself cut 
adrift from his emotional 
moorings after a few months at 
college. The competition was 
stiff, the courses were difficult, 
the other freshmen — many of 
them as confused as he — were 
strange and unfriendly. Withir 
weeks, his dreams of graduating 
summa cum laude, of becoming 
a Harvard professor or a busi- 
ness tycoon or President, eva- 
porated. He felt alienated from 
his roommates; he ate alone. His 
life was miserable. He consi- 
dered dropping out. 

Then came the day when he 
discovered his salvation. It may 
have been the Harvard Band or 
the newspaper or the radio sta- 
tion or the crew; whatever it was, — 
it saved him from failure, from 
dropping out — or even from a 
nervous breakdown. It provided 
him with a reason for being at 
Harvard. He owed a lot to it. 

The Typical Hanger-On, then 
— the hardcore of the species — 
is a socially insecure individual 
who has confronted the on- 
slaught of maturity and adult- 
hood with the aid of a Harvard 
security blanket. Unlike his aca- 
demically or socially successful 
classmates, he does not grad- 
uate from Mother Harvard to as- 
sume a commanding role in so- 
ciety. She has not arranged fon 
him to acquire the polish of an 
Oxford finishing or a law degree 
or a Wanderjahr. She is, to tell 
the truth, just a little bit glad to 
get rid of him. 

But there’s the rub. He is not 
eager to get rid of her. He in- 
tends to hang on for as long as is 
humanly possible. This may be 
two years or five years or ten 
years, or the rest of his life. He is 
a burnt-out case — or so the 
scenario goes. 

You can see these people in 
Barney’s, downstairs. You can 
see them in the Patisserie Fran- 
caise or the University Restau- 
rant — two places which have 
changed the names on their signs 
in recent years, although the old 
nomenclature persists in the par- 
lance of Harvard Square survi- 
vors. You can see them wan- 
dering around the Square, the 
younger ones in bluejeans, the 
older ones in fraying tweeds with 
green bookbags and faraway 
gazes. They come in the stan- 
dard assortment of sizes, shapes, 
colors and temperaments. Treat 
them with kindness. They are a 
vanishing breed. 

* + * 

Paul Harris graduated from 
Harvard in 1971. He immed- 
iately set about work in a typic- 
al Harvard graduate’s occupa- 
tion: banking. After eight 
months in an executive training 
program at the Chase Manhat- 
tan, he left, disillusioned that 
bank officials refused to allow 
him to study the problems of col- 
lege graduates — mostly women 
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— who were working at the 
Chase in menial positions — 
mostly secretarial. Harris re- 
turned to Boston, sent a propo- 
sal for a similar study to a local 
bank and was turned down once 
again. 

With his money running low 
and corporate finance less than 
eager to assist him in his ven- 
ture, Harris turned to another 
line of work. He became a dish- 
washer at Grendel’s Den, in Har- 
vard Square. 

‘“‘Almost everybody who 
worked there was a college grad- 
uate. The other dishwasher went 
to MIT,” Harris recalls. “You 
got this atmosphere — you set 
up a different kind of atmos- 
phere from the usual type of res- 
taurant. Everybody had outside 
interests — music or theater or 
ballet. In a lot of ways, it ended 
up being very comfortable. 
There’s no greater concentra- 
tion of Harvard graduates than 
around Harvard Square.” 

Harris washed dishes for four 
months. He enjoyed the restau- 
rant, he .recalls, because the 
people he worked with were fas- 
cinating, but he hated washing 
the dishes. He soon found a more 
traditional job with an econom- 
ic consulting firm; on the side, he 
also ran the Harvard Task Force 
on Work, a group set up by the 
university’s Office of Career Ser- 
vices to find out what Harvard 
and Radcliffe graduates are 
doing, what careers are open to 
them and how they deal with the 
realities of life after Harvard. 

For starters, Harris’s group 
tracked down graduates from the 
class of 1971 who indicated when 
they graduated that they had no 
intention of going on to grad- 
uate school. This class had per- 
haps more battle scars than any 
other in the 300-year history of 
Harvard. While they were un- 
dergraduates, the Chicago po- 
lice had attacked them during 
the Democratic convention. 
Richard Nixon, in company with 
one of their government profes- 
sors, bombed, mined and block- 
aded his way across Indochina. 
Hundreds of state troopers 
stormed a student-occupied 
building and shed blood under 
the elms of Harvard Yard. 
During the week they grad- 
uated, Daniel Ellsberg gave the 
Pentagon Papers to The New 
York Times. Something major 
was afoot in the land. Some- 
thing was struggling to be born, 
the Revolution, the new order of 
the ages, something. And it all 
seemed to be happening in 
Cambridge. 

There had always been people 
who didn’t want to leave Har- 
vard, people who derived their 
identity, their psychic energy 
from the place, people who felt 


powerless outside Harvard’ 


Square. And there had always 
been non-conformists, the Pete 
Seegers of this world who took 
their Harvard educations and 
used them to flout the Estab- 
lishment. But the graduates of 
the early °70s were different. 
These people were not hanging 
on for the sake of Mother Har- 
vard; nor were they Quixotes, de- 
voting their lives to lost causes. 
This time, the Revolution was 
going to work. , 

And so they stayed, and you 
could see them all over the 
Square, washing dishes or hawk- 
ing newspapers or working at the 
Coop, with no desire for cars, 
credit cards, condominiums or 
any of the benchmarks of the 
consumer society they laughed 
at their predecessors from the 
50s who had made it and moved 
to Brattle Street to rub shoul- 
ders with the faculty; they 
laughed at the relics of the ’60s 
who had become professional 
graduate students, collecting one 
degree after another for no par- 
ticular purpose, rather than 
leaving the womb. 

‘Harvard is just a bunch of 
buildings I don’t pay attention to 
anymore,”’ says an alumnus from 
the early ’70s. Like many of his 
classmates, he has spent the last 
few years working at the kinds of 
jobs Harvard doesn’t train 
people for, living near the Square 
and wondering where the Revo- 
lution went. 

But many of his classmates 
have stopped wondering. 

‘A lot of them have gone back 
to graduate school,’ Paul Har- 
ris reports. “About 90 to 95 per- 
cent of those who said in 1971 
that they had no immediate 
plans for grad school have re- 
turned to school. But of the re- 
mainder, a large number are in 
non-traditional work part- 
time jobs, washing dishes, 
driving taxis, bartending. 

“A few years ago, people who 
graduated weren’t that con- 
cerned with getting a job. They 
didn’t want a nine-to-five sche- 
dule, they didn’t want a boss 
telling them what to do. They al- 
ways assumed there would be a 
good job waiting for them if they 
really wanted one. People have 
become a lot more concerned 
about getting a job now.” 

A psychologist reported last 


year that the most common Am- - 


erican nightmare is the examin- 
ation dream; the dreamer often 
awakens in a cold sweat, shiver- 
ing with fear, and realizes that 
(s)he has just imagined him/her- 
self back in college, going to a 
final exam in a course which 
(s)he has never attended, or 
studied for, and knows nothing 
about. Probably every survivor 
of the American educational sys- 
tem has had this dream. For 
many survivors of the age of re- 


volution, that dream may soon 
become a reality. 

“People are flooding to busin- 
ess school today,” Paul Harris 
observes. “‘A few years ago, busi- 
ness school was not a serious pos- 
sibility for people getting out of 
college.” 

The primary crisis for grad- 
uates of the early ’70s was the 
war; for men, more specifically, 
it was the draft and the eluding 
thereof. Today’s crisis is the 
economy, and priorities have 
shifted. 

“Colleges have been pouring 
out about a million new grad- 
uates every year,” Harris says. 
“The economy doesn’t have that 
many jobs that require a college 
education. Fifty percent of the 
people in the 18-24 age group 
have some education after high 
school. Only 20 percent of the 
jobs require more than high 
school.” 

The people who are getting out 
of college today have adjusted to 
this situation. According to Har- 
ris, few of this spring’s Harvard 
graduates will stay in Cambridge 
when they get their degrees. But 
what of the last generation, who 
stuck to Harvard Square in the 
belief that they were in the van- 
guard of a new society? 

“I think the Square is really 
fucked over. It’s dying,” says 
Eric Roth, Harvard ’70, whom 
we found working at the Upper 
Story, just outside the Square. 
“Mass. Ave. got blown about a 
year ago from a street point of 
view.” Roth believes that most 
people who move from Harvard 
to the neighborhood outside its 
walls “end up forgetting Har- 
vard and _— discovering 
Cambridge.”’ But the Cambridge 
he has discovered in five years of 
living there off and on after col- 
lege seems to be disappearing. 
“‘There’s no longer music in the 
Common,” he laments, “the Per- 
formance Center got fucked over, 
Joe’s Place burned down.”’ The 
music — and the atmosphere — 
seem to have disappeared. 

Like many people of his gen- 
eration, Roth wonders where the 
Revolution went. ‘“There’s a lot 
of depression — a lot of desper- 
ation — yet still a lot of desire for 
change and willingness to parti- 
cipate in bringing it about if 
there were some way to do it,” 
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Harris says. “‘But there’s a lot of 
discouragement. The anti-war 
movemént died But# It. just 
died.” - - 

If making a living, rather than 
changing society, is now the ma- 
jor concern of today’s college 
graduates, it may not be for long. 
The new graduates — and the al- 
umni from a few years back who 
are returning to grad school in 
search of better jobs — may find 
the economic system just as dis- 
illusioning as the political sys- 
tem. ‘““The same kind of crunch 
that’s hitting college grads to- 
day will be hitting professional 
grads in a few years,” Harris pre- 
dicts. ““There’ll be a surplus of 
lawyers, for instance, people 
with really high expectations, 
who won't find the jobs they 
want. There are already some 
people with higher degrees 
working around Harvard Square 
in menial jobs. People like this 
will be a big pressure on our so- 
ciety. Large numbers of these 
people won’t be able to get a 
job.” 

The disillusionment may be 
setting in already. In the past 
five years, the real starting sala- 
ry of college graduates has de- 


clined by 15 to 20 percent; the 
actual dollar figure has risen, of 
course, but’not nearly enough to 


“Keep up with inflation. Today’s 


college graduate will likely find a 
traditional, white-collar job not 
only as confining as ever, but 
also less rewarding monetarily. 
This spring, Harvard, like every 
other college in America, will 
turn out a crop of graduates who 
will find their starting salaries — 
either in June or after they fin- 
ish grad school — unequal to 
their needs, if they are able to get 
jobs at all. 

A survey of graduates in a re- 
cent Harvard class, taken two 
years after their commence- 
ment, showed that a quarter of 
them were still living in the 
Greater Boston area. Most of 
them were in traditional jobs or 
in grad school. All of them were 
within convenient traveling dis- 
tance of Harvard Square. And if 
the economic situation contin- 
ues on its current course, they 
and their younger colleagues will 
get another chance at bringing 
about those changes in the soci- 
al structure. 

After they get off work at the 
restaurant. 





ADULT EDUCATION COURSE OFFERINGS 492-3412 


WEEKDAY COURSES FOR ADULTS... SATURDAY COURSES FOR CHILDREN... 


SKILLS > MUSIC & MOVEMENT La 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


PERSONAL GROWTH 


CAMBRIDGE MONTESSORI SCHOOL 161 GARDEN STREET CAMBRIDGE 








INTERNSHIP AND SEMINAR 
IN HUMAN ECOLOGY, FALL 1976 


Practical experience and theoretical study of the individual/ 


social/ environmental mix. 


alternative energy * non-growth economics ¢ alternative life 
styles, institutions and environments ¢ shelter design food 
production « land use ¢ politics of technology 


The Center will provide housing, supervised internship, and 
the Human Ecology Seminar. Tuition is $1300/semester. 


For application contact your college field placement office or 


CHES. 


‘Center for Human Ecology Studies PO Box 242 Freeport 


Maine 04032 


The Center does not discriminate on the basis of race, color, 
sex, age, national and ethnic origin in the administration of its 
educational and admission policies. 
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Summer 
Language 
Institute 


Arabic 
Bulgarian 
Chinese 
Czech 


English Language 
and Orientation 





Intensive courses at 


Elementary Greek 


and advanced levels. In 


June 14—August 6 

beginning, 
intermediate, and advanced levels in 
the contemporary languages of Europe. 
(classical 
modern) and Hebrew. Elementary and 
Intermediate Arabic and Latin. Mandarin 
Chinese and Japanese at intermediate 
addition, 
reading courses in French, German, 


French 
German 
Greek 
Hebrew 
Italian 
Japanese 
Latin 
Polish 


and 


related courses. 


*Special Education 


* Hospitalized Child 


Wheelock College Proudly Announces 


NewsMajos 


Specifically for those who want to help young children with moderate special 
needs. You will work with children with learning disabilities, physical handicaps 
or who are mentally retarded. 


You may specialize in working with primary school children, preschoolers, or 
infants. Or you may learn to become a clinical educator where you will work with 
children and families. 

COURSE OFFERINGS INCLUDE: Psychology of Exceptional Child; Learning 
Disorders; Educational Assessment of Child and Special Needs; Children Under Stress; 
Human Growth and Development; Language Acquisition and Development; Therapeutic 
lutoring; Abnormal Psychology; Psychology of Social Problems; Theories of Personality; 
Field Work Practicum and Curriculum, and others. 


You will prepare for a career working with children in a variety of hospital settings. 
You will gain extensive experience dealing with parents, physicians, nurses, social 
workers, and other professionals involved with children under stress. 


COURSE OFFERINGS INCLUDE: Children Under Stress; The Hospitalized Child; 

Human Anatomy; Cross Cultural Perspective on Health and Illness; Human Growth and 
Development; Infant and Toddler Behavior and Development; Field Work Practicum and 
Curriculum; Independent Study, Psychology of Exceptional Child, Genetics, and other _ 





for 
for 


graduate 
language 


Russian, and Spanish 
students preparing 
examinations. 


FIELD WORK PLACEMENTS — All Wheelock undergraduates take two 12-week 
student teaching placements. Field work opportunities are offered at more than 100 schools, 
clinics, museums and hospitals in the Greater Boston area. Hospitals include 
Massachusetts General, Boston Floating, Boston City, Newton-Wellesley, Carney, and 
Shriner's Burn. , 


TRANSFER STUDENTS are accepted at the sophomore and junior level. Applications 


will be accepted on a space available basis through June 30. 
()) WHEELOCK COLLEGE 


Portuguese 
Russian 
Serbo-Croatian 
Spanish 
Swedish 
Ukrainian 





Please address inquiries to: 


Charles A. Porter, Director 
Summer Language Institute 
Yale University 

305 Crown Street, BP 

New Haven, Connecticut 
06520 


“‘A leader in early childhood education since 1888” 


200 The Riverway, Boston 02215 (617) 734-5200 
Wheelock welcomes men and women of all races, colors, national or ethnic origins. 
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Goddard College 
Summer Program in 


Theater/Music/Dance 


June 7—August 27, 1976 
A program of classes, workshops, and per- 
formances with focus upon the interrela- 
tionships that can be developed among the 
performing arts. 
Visiting artists include: 
ANDRE GREGORY 
ERIC SALZMAN 
NORA GUTHRIE 
AND TED ROTANTE 
ELIZABETH SWADOS 
GUS SOLOMONS 
COMPANY/DANCE 
Gaynor Bradish, Program Director, will 
conduct a continuing seminar in recent 
developments in the arts. 
Academic Credit. 
ions for continued work at B.A. and 
A. levels. 
Part-term enrollments available. 
Qualified secondary school students 
may apply. 
For information, write: 

Office of Summer Programs, T/M/D, 
Box D7, GODDARD COLLEGE 
Plainfield, Vermont 05667 
— Equal Opportunity Admissions— 

















We'll show you how 
to repair and 
troubleshoot 
computers 


then we'll help you with your 
future 


The Computer Service Technician in- 
Stalls, services and repairs comput- 
ers and related digital/electro-mech- 
anical devices. Control Data Institute 
can give you the training you need to 
Pursue a career as a Computer Ser- 
vice Technician. And we can provide 
Placement Assistance after you grad- 
uate. Ask to see the current hiring 
percentage for our graduates. 
TECHNICAL CAREER TRAINING WORLDWIDE 


For Facts, Phone 


(617) 272-4070 
Day & Night Classes Now Forming 
CONTROL DATA 
INSTITUTE 
]SD Contaoe DATA CORPORATION 
20 North Ave. 








Burlington, MA. 01803 











emmanuel college 
A Catholic Liberal Arts College 


SUMMER 1976 


Coeducational 
UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


e three sessions in June and July 
e day and evening 
¢ courses in most subject areas 


e 4 credits 
GRADUATE WORKSHOPS 


e 3 credits each 
¢ for primary and secondary teachers and other interested professionals 


and students 
I. JUNE 28 — JULY 3 


¢ Calligraphy 

e Fabric Analysis and Drafting for Weavers 

¢ Multi-Ethnic Programs for Secondary Schools 

e Curricular Prescriptions for Working with Special Needs Children, 
I(Theory) 

e Exploring the Creative Arts for Children 

¢ Writing for Media 

¢ Developing Music, Drama, and Movement in Children and Young 
Persons 

e Experiencing the Inner City: Introducing Students to the Urban 
Environment 

¢ Emotional Disturbances and Behavioral Disorders of Children and 
Adolescents in the Classroom 


ll. JULY 6-12 


e Curricular Prescriptions for Working with Special Needs Children, 
ll\(Practicum and Directed Study) 
e String Teachers Conference (July 5-10) 


TRAINING CENTER FOR wate AND PASTORAL MINISTRY 
(TCEPM) 

6-week summer session June 21-July 31 with special outreach week, 

PRAXIS '76: Liberation Theology and the United States, July 16-25. 


CONTACT: Emmanuel College 


400 The Fenway 
Boston, Massachusetts 02115 
Tel. (617) 277-9340, Ext. 281 


Students of any race, color and national or ethnic origin admitted 











Does alternative education mean anything to you? 


If an alternative to traditionally packaged college education excities you, you might be the kind of student we're looking 
for. If you like to take part in designing your own education and think that spending at least half your time in the field 

directly experiencing your studies is the most sensible way to learn, then maybe you're looking for us. 

Because: Prescott Center students and faculty complement classroom work by using the world as their laboratory. 

They travel to Baja California for ecology-photo documentaries, hold psychological seminars in desert canyons, raft 

down the Colorado River to examine geological forms, conduct anthropological research in Mexican villages or serve 

as Ga MouNtain rescue team in central Arizona. Students prepare for a rugged, active approach to learning with a three 

week Wilderness Orientation—a nationally acclaimed program begun by our predecessor, Prescott College and now 

continued by the Prescott Center. 


Prescott Center College—a four year independent college blending humanistic and environmental knowledge in a 
dynamic learning experience. |s it for you? Write or call: 


Prescott Center College 


(an institution of the Prescott Center for Alternative Education) 
104 N. Marina Street, Prescott, Arizona 86301 (602) 778-2090 
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Continued from page 12 

the acid, clean the wax from the 
plate and apply a layer of ink. 
The ink settles in the grooves 
and stays there after the ink- 
layer has been wiped off. And 
now you're ready to make a 
print. It’s really a lot of fun.” 

CCAE Assistant Director Jim 
Smith explains, “More and more 
this is the kind of education that 
really means a lot to people. We 
feel that we offer the kinds of op- 
portunities and choices that 
many people want.” 

And they’re practically break- 
ing down the doors to get in. En- 
roliment has increased from 7779 
in 1965 to 26,700 last year, and 
Smith expects this year’s figure 
to reach almost 28,000. The 
number of classes offered has 
doubled in three years. “We ex- 
panded to the Blacksmith House 
(“neath the spreading chestnut 
tree”) in 1973, and now we're 
trying to raise $500,000 to ex- 
pand Brattle House and reno- 
vate the Blacksmith House,” 
says Smith. 


What has brought about the 
dramatic increase in the num- 
ber of people who attend the 
CCAE? “In the late 1960s you 
had a lot of people who were fed 
up with the traditional ap- 
proach to education,’ says 
Smith. “They wanted to explore 
new and different kinds of learn- 
ing that weren’t previously avail- 
able to them or that they didn’t 
know were available. The Cen- 
ter’s small classes and casual 
non-credit atmosphere fulfill the 
needs of many who are in- 
terested in a unique learning ex- 
perience. Many of the courses we 
offer are the direct result of stu- 
dent demands. If enough people 
are interested in learning some- 
thing, and we can find someone 
who knows enough about it to 
teach it, we'll offer it.” 


But this approach to educa- 
tion is not new. In fact, adult ed- 
ucation has been going on in the 
Greater Boston area ever since 
the CCAE’s forerunner, the 
Cambridge Social Union, was 
founded on April 18, 1876, as 
part of this country’s Centen- 
nial celebration, to provide “‘in- 
nocent and cultural amuse- 
ment” for those who could not 
otherwise afford it. According to 
CCAE night manager and his- 
torian, Jim Rankin, the Social 
Union sponsored dances and 
musicals, provided a library and 
reading rooms, and started a 
boys’ club, a girls’ club and a hu- 
mane society. The Social Union 
became so popular that it re- 
novated the Brattle House and 
built the adjoining Brattle Hall 
{now the Brattle Theater) in 
1890. 


The Cambridge Social Union’s 
program — providing social and 
educational services to those not 
attending schools — was so suc- 
cessful that in 1891 a group of 
Harvard professors and stu- 
dents started a ‘‘workingmen’s 
college” called Prospect Union, 
which offered classes in elemen- 
tary and high school subjects, 
civil service preparation and 
high school courses to the work- 
ers of Cambridge. 


In 1899, Professor Francis 
Greenwood Peabody, Plummer 
Professor of Christian Morals at 
Harvard University, wrote about 
Prospect Union, “It was a gen- 
uine democracy. On the one 
hand were a large number of men 
in Cambridge who worked with 
their hands all day, and were 
hungry for intellectual oppor- 
tunity; on the other hand were a 
great many young men who 
worked with their heads all day, 
and knew little of the ideals and 
problems of handworkers. Would 
it not be good for both sets of 
people to be brought into real fel- 
lowship?” 


Today, the Prospect Union is 
known as the Educational Ex- 
change of Greater Boston, and 
instead of giving classes in adult 
education, it acts as the clearing 





house for every imaginable 
educational opportunity in the 
Boston area. Located at 17 Dun- 
ster St. in Harvard Sq., the Ex- 
change will tell you where and at 
what time you can learn to fly, 
study algebra, learn how to box, 
run a key-punch machine, or get 
marriage counseling. If you 
would like to study the istory of 
Back Bay, chances are the Edu- 
cational Exchange will refer you 
to the Boston Center for Adult 
Education. 

As you walk up the stone steps 
of the Boston Center for Adult 
Education’s stately quarters at 5 
Commonwealth Avenue, you al- 
most expect to find a butler in 
long tails waiting at the door to 
take your hat and coat. Inside, 
the original decor of the house, 
which was built by Walter C. 
Baylies in 1901, remains intact. 
But many of the courses offered 
by the BCAE change from year 
to year. 

“Adult education is the ex- 
change of mature human exper- 
iences,” says Laura Bernard, 
BCAE Assistant Director and 
Coordinator of Community Rela- 
tions. “‘As these experiences 
change they create the need for a 
new expression. And we try to re- 
spond to the changing needs by 
providing the forum for their ex- 
pression and exchange.” 

The first form of expression at 
the BCAE this year, Nancy 
Tulowiecki’s Feeling Good, is an 
example of how the BCAE’s ori- 
ginal goals and aims meet pres- 
ent-day demands. Feeling Good 
is based on dance movement 
exercises that are fun to do and, 
when carefully chosen and be- 
gun with supervision, improve 
metabolism, flexibility and mus- 
cle tone. ‘Look and feel better as 
you work out stiffness and figure 
problems resulting from inac- 
tivity,” reads the BCAE cat- 
alog. And it only costs $34 to Feel 
Good at 7:30 Wednesday morn- 
ings. If taken on Thursday after- 
noon or Saturday morning at 10, 
it'll cost you $42. 

“When Dorothy Hewitt found- 
ed the Boston Center in 1933, she 
was teaching physical education 
at the YWCA,”’ Laura says. “So 
the importance of physical 
movement, posture and exercise 
is still emphasized. Miss Hewitt 
wanted to provide an alterna- 
tive to credit-oriented educa- 
tion that was artistic, practical 
and satisfied the real needs of 
the students. Feeling Good is 
that kind of a class. It’s the only 
one we could schedule for 7:30 in 
the morning and have people 
show up. They’ll come that ear- 
ly to feel good.” 

According to Mis Hewitt, the 
BCAE’s first winter-term stu- 
dents were also a hardy and 
eager band of learners. In 1953 
she wrote, “The first winter 
(1933-34) we had 34 courses, and 
despite almost unparalleled 
hardships of sub-zero weather, 
blizzards and high winds our en- 
rollment reached 600.” 

By 1938 the Center’s growing 
popularity created a demand for 
more space. Miss Hewitt went to 
the Cambridge Social Union and 
proposed that they become the 
Cambridge Center for Adult 
Education and part of the 
BCAE’s expanding program. 
The next year she became Exe- 
cutive Director of both centers. 
In 1941 the CCAE went its own 
way and started the adult edu- 
cation that continues to prosper 
today, while the BCAE moved 
from 79 Mt. Vernon St. to its 
present location. 

Today, classes at the BCAE 
cost on the average about $35 per 
10-week term. At the CCAE the 
average cost is $30. Both places 
offer a half-price discount for the 
elderly taking daytime courses. 
But in 1938, for only $6, the 
BCAE offered Six Hundred Mil- 
lion Years of Boston History, un- 
doubtedly a rocky perspective of 
Beantown. For the same fee you 
could have taken Willi Apel’s 
Listening to Music — “for ex- 
perienced amateurs” or J.A.C. 
Fagginer Auer’s Religion in the 


Headlines. The catalog prom- 
ised that Prof. Auer was quite 
adept at “bringing together in 
stimulating discussion Catho- 
lics, Protestants, Jews; Funda- 
mentalists, Atheists, Liberals; 
Followers of Eastern Religions 
and Western Ways of Life.’’ The 
1938 version of Feeling Good was 
Rhythmic Gymnastics, which 
assured that you could easily 
“achieve balance and body con- 
trol and a feeling of trim fit- 
ness.” 

The Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Education’ didn’t get 
into the business of educating 
adults until 1915, when the Bu- 
reau of University Extension 
began offering correspondence 
courses in the Civics of Natural- 
ization, English for Foreigners, 
Spanish, Bookkeeping, Loco- 
motive Maintenance and The 
Gasoline Automobile. How a car 
works and how to maintain one 
were just as important in 1915 as 
now. The catalog reads: “les- 
sons are so planned and written 
that they may be easily read by 
those who drive, repair, sell, or 
have to care for autos. 10 lessons 
for $2.50 plus postage.” 

The Civics of Naturalization 
told of the advantages of being 
an American citizen — ‘it 
makes one eligible for the civil 
service and the navy.” In 1918 an 
energy crisis swept the nation, 
and the Bureau of University Ex- 
tension quickly responded by of- 
fering Coal Thrift along with this 
advice, “In the view of the short- 
age in the available supply and 
the high price of coal, the ‘gos- 
pel of the clean ash pile’ should 
be considered as seriously as Mr. 
Hoover’s ‘gospel of the clean 
plate’.”’ It probably was. 

Today, the State Bureau of 
Adult Education directs its four 
programs at a segment of the 
population much different from 
the students of either the BCAE 
or the CCAE. About 80 percent 
of the 40,000 who attend classes 
at the BCAE and the CCAE 
have taken some college courses, 
while half of the 29,593 particip- 
ating in state programs have not 
finished the eighth grade. Last 
year 5923 got their high-school 
equivalency certificate by tak- 
ing General Educational De- 
velopment tests administered by 
the Bureau of Adult Education. 
The Bureau also offers corres- 
pondence courses for high school 
credit, and has an Adult Educa- 
tion program similar to the one 
offered at the BCAE and CCAE 
and attended by 9486. 

“The State Adult Education 
program in the avocational area 
has decreased over the past few 
years,” says Bureau of Adult 
Education Director, Harold F. 
McNulty. “This is due largely to 
the fact that the Mass. Bay 
Community Colleges have taken 
over much of this responsibility, 
and many students are attend- 
ing places like the Boston Cen- 
ter for Adult Education. What 
we're really concerned with are 
those adults who can’t speak 
English and those who don’t 
have enough basic skills to get a 
job.” 

There are 1,415,564 Mass- 
achusetts citizens over 16 who 
are not enrolled in school and 
have not finished high school. 
They are the target of the feder- 
ally funded Adult Basic Educa- 
tion, a 10-year-old program di- 
rected locally by the BAE. 

“Our biggest problem in adult 
education is that we don’t get a 
cent from the state legislature,” 
McNulty says. “This state will 
not pay for your education up 
through high school if you’ve 
dropped out of school. And I 
think they should. The Adult 
Basic Education classes are free 
becausé we get a $1.7 million 
federal grant to run the pro- 
gram. Everything else, the cor- 
respondence classes, the G.E.D. 
tests, the regular Adult Educa- 
tion classes, we have to run like a 
business. Otherwise we’re out of 
business, and the state can’t af- 
ford to be out of the adult educa- 
tion business.” 
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WETHERSFIELD SCHOOL OF LAW 


Now located at 34 Sequassen St. 
Hartford, Connecticut 06106 


Apploctons taing esongied fer the Soptemper 1678 


Day and Evening Classes 
For Application or Information write 
or phone (203) 246- 1677 


“No degrees will be conferred by the Wehtersfieid School of Law until licensure has been ac- 
quired from the Connecticut Commission on Higher Education. A for licensure to 
confer J.D. Degrees has been submitted to the Commission on Higher Education for con- 








sideration.” Wehtersfield School of Law is not A.B.A. accredited. 

















An Informative and Honest 


Auto Repair Course At 
C€chana! 


The course is designed for the self-sufficient person who wants to 
deal directly with their car and will give an interesting insight into the 
world of automobiles. We will show you how the various systems in 
your car work and what you can do about it when they go wrong. 
Helpful tips on auto-economics and how to buy a used car will cut 
the cost of your motoring. Time will be spent both in the classroom 
discussing theory & diagnosis and in the shop working on your own 
car. This is an intensive course for those prepared to use their heads 
and their hands. It meets once a week for 2 hours and lasts 10 
weeks. The cost of the course is $50. Next classes begin April 13th. 
Class numbers are limited, so register now at 


mia! 


“whatever your problem, you can fix it up at...” 





33 Tudor St., Cambridge © or call 354-9339 for further information 


j ' Corner Tudor St. and Brookline St., near the Chrome bumper yard. ; 




































































Learn a language. .. make a friend. 


Academia offers the smallest conversational language 
classes in Boston — only 3 to 5 people per class. That 
means more contact with your instructor. Private instruc- 
tion is available for intensive language training. Traveling 
with a friend? Ask about the “two for the price of one” pri- 
vate instruction. We offer Portugese, Japanese, Swedish, 
Chinese, English, French, Spanish, German, Italian and 


Greek. Call 354-6110 oe AC ADEMI A 





LESLEY — 


College and Graduate School of Education 


In Cambridge — only a few blocks from Harvard Square 


a4 OuMmer Session 
Courses 


Suitable for: 
In-Service 
Personal Improvement 
Professional Improvement 


These are designed to meet degree and certification require- 
ments at Lesley for transfer to other institutions in the following 
areas: 


Elementary Education 

Early Childhood Education 
Mathematics 

Reading 

Open Education 

Special Education 

Generic Teacher 

Moderate Special Needs 
Severe Development Disorders 
Multiple Handicaps 

Special Education in Early Childhood 
Expressive Therapies 
Integrated Arts in Education 
Counselor Education 


REGISTRATION DATES: June 1-August 6, 1976 
at 

24 Mellen St. Cambridge, MA 02138 

from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 


DORMITORY ACCOMMODATIONS AVAILABLE 
Inquire: 

Director of Residences 

29 Everett St., Cambridge, MA 02138 

Tel.: 617-868-9600 ext. 123/162 


Please send me the following when ready 


Summer Session Catalog 0 
General Graduate School Catalog O 


NAME: 





SEND COUPON TO: 

Director, Summer Session 
Lesley College Graduate School 
29 Everett Street 

Cambridge, MA 02138 





ADDRESS: 
CITY/TOWN: 





STATE: 
Please print/type 
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